Negotiations for an industry: In themiddle, U.S. Steel's John A. Stephens listens to a new C.I.O. waa 


AR ARE YOu 


J 


QQ. wHY won’T A LIGHTED cicaRetrr ay, 
QQ, WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SHOE SOLES THAT THIS ‘‘WOODEN” TABLE? 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT? A, This table top is made of a new furnituy 
AA, Synthetic organic chemistry—to which UCC “wood.” This material combines wood in , 
devotes much of its many-sided research— its natural grain and beauty with plasti 
has made a real contribution to shoe soles. that it will resist even the heat of a burnin 
This research has produced, among hundreds cigarette ... and be remarkably free from we 
of other types, a long-wearing, VINYLITE and stains. Its manufacturer gets plastics ; 


plastic that is an ideal raw material for soles. raw materials from a Unit of UCC. 


all , 


WHAT’S THE BIGGEST NEWS IN ELECTRIC. 
INSULATION ? 

A. Out of UCC research have come new flam 
resistant insulating materials of plastic tha 
mean added years of carefree service wit} 
safety. Out of the same research have com 
the synthetic organic chemicals in quantity have 
from which plastics are made for a profusio 

of useful things to make a better world for you gran 


“ 


Qa. CAN A DASHBOARD GIVE A HINT? 


A. Beauty and utility contributed by plastics to 
molded dashboards for postwar cars indicate 
how much has been and can be learned pur 
through research. They hint of thousands of 
improvements which can be achieved in prod- T 
ucts as plastics come back to peacetime use. 


Men have been able to improve these things because they Gro 
have been able to improve the raw materials that go into them. wi¢] 
The development of a wide range of plastics typifies the prog: 
ress made with many other raw materials in the 20th Century. 
UCC contributions to this progress have involved more than af of 
third of the known elements of the earth. 


If you would like more information about plastics, write for a copy of 
booklet I-10 “A Simplified Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
| 30 East 42nd Street [98 New York 17, N.Y. 
{ Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDES— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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ff BANKS ARE READY... No. 6 of @ Series] 


‘A Pledge of Adequate 


Credit 


*The banks have made a solemn pledge to the American people that adequate 
credit will be made available to men of character and ability and that it will be 


provided by the American system of banking, a product of private enterprise 
and itself a creator of private enterprise. That pledge will be kept.” 


—ROoOBERT M. HANEs, 


President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 


and Chairman, Post-War Small Business Credit Commission, of American Bankers Association 


HIS forthright statement of policy 
ft supported by tangible facts. The 
banks are in a stronger position than ever 
before to make good this pledge. They 
have worked out a comprehensive pro- 
gram to assure bank credit in adequate 
amounts, for a sufficient length of time, 
as required for constructive business 
Perpreee 

Through correspondent banking and 
through their own Regional Credit 
Groups, the banks are prepared to stay 
with a businessman and see that he gets 
the money from some bank or group 


of banks. 


Newer lending methods, especially 
term loans, developed by the banks and 
used successfully by larger businesses, 
are available to small businesses as well. 
Term loans made for one to ten years to 
fit conditions are tailor-made to meet the 
needs of most businesses, small or large. 

Allalong the line, the banks have been 
adapting their services to meet changing 
business needs in the transition period 
Wwe are now entering. Private banking 
asks no favors, save the ri ght to be 
judged by results. See your bank and let it 
co-operate with you in working out your finan- 


cial program for the peacetime era. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


YORK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WASHING MACHINES AFTER WAR PLANES 
» « « and the same power equipment must build them 


That new washing machine your 
family has wanted should be in 
the stores before very long. Man- 
ufacturers are now pushing recon- 
version projects rapidly. 

Reconversion poses many prob- 
lems—one of which is power. For 
present boilers, turbines and gen- 
erators must continue to provide 
the power to make peacetime 
products. And much of this power 
equipment was necessarily 
worked hard throughout long 
years of war. 

What about your own plant? 
Will your power equipment stand 
up to the job? You can help keep 
it operating dependably and 
safely by using the protective fea- 
tures of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment safety. 
This staff draws upon the experi- 
ence the Company has gained in 
79 years of specializing in one 
line—Power-Plant Insurance. 
And its many field engineers are 
so located that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are some of the consid- 
erations that have made Hartford 
Steam Boiler the outstanding first 
choice among those who purchase 
Power-Plant Insurance. Have 
your agent or broker give you 
further details on how the Com- 
pany can help you 
conserve your 
power equipment 
for peacetime use. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels » Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines © Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


) MANY FISHING TRIPS? 


udging by tales from the grass roots, 
country would welcome a return to 
.man government for a while. With 


ble piling up, folks are beginning to 
; that President Truman istr.’t pay- 
enough attention to business. In- 
nd of traveling to county fairs and 
ng on fishing trips, they think that 
ought to stay on the job. 
kuch public opinion presents an ironi- 
paradox: There was no greater com- 
int against President Roosevelt than 
t he refused to delegate authority. 
en Truman was catapulted into the 
ite House, he moved — to 
egate the powers and responsibilities 
the chief executive to cabinet heads 
other top-ranking officials of his 
m choosing. 
Truman is discovering—if, indeed, he 
in't know it—that when the going gets 
igh, the problems are thrown back in 
slap. The le instinctively realize 
js, although they don’t realize that 
berever he goes, he carries the White 
puse on his back. His staff goes with 
. He can issue an order from Car- 
hersville, Mo., as easily as in Wash- 
eton, and contact with Washington is 
stant. 


ormality Worries Some Friends 


There’s criticism, too, that Truman 
not sufficiently mindful of the dig- 
ty of his office. The aloofness from 
e public which Roosevelt accom- 
ished, except in campaign years, con- 
tioned the public generally to a Presi- 
nt who remained in seclusion most 
the time. After 13 years of this, 
man’s gregariousness and informality 
e something of a shock. 
Some of Truman’s friends are wor- 
cd, but it’s doubtful that Truman 
pees with them, and it is a question 
ether his informality, his many pub- 
appearances, won’t make him more 
ends than he will lose. 
In the pinch on controversial issues, 
tuman will be forced to assert more 
tonal leadership. Evidently he is 
ilizing this, judging by his decision to 
idress Congress personally in support 
universal military training. 5H it 


nds, this doesn’t have a prayer, in 
pite of the affection and respect that 
ongress and the people hold for Gen. 
pcorge C. Marshall. 


a Big Stick Is Useful 


Truman’s hope that he can effectively 
obilize the several departments and 
Eencies to spearhead his legislative pro- 
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posals is likely to backfire for reasons 
that no President could overcome. 

Departmental jealousies and conflicts 
are as old as the government itself. ‘The 
Amny, for instance, will plug hard for 
unification of the armed services, but if 
Truman waits jor the Navy to agree, it 
will remain a dream forever. 

Both the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Army Corp. of Engineers are strong 
advocates of regional river-basin develop- 
ment, but they will never voluntarily 
agree on plan and methods. It has al- 
ways been necessary from time to time 
for the President to step in with a big 
stick. 


AN INFLATION POSER 


The Administration is up a tree on 
the question of price control over hous- 
ing—and doesn’t know how to get down. 

The question isn’t confined to new 
building, now that L-4l1 has been 
dropped, but extends to existing houses, 
too. As the Office of War Mobilization 
& Reconversion sees it, the real estate 
market is a runaway and the only check 
in sight—lots of new homes—is at least 
two years away. 

OPA chief Chester Bowles is still 
waving the red flag of inflation before 
the White House. And Reconversion 
Director John W. Snyder, always infla- 
tion-conscious, is daily becoming more 
convinced that holding the price line 
steady is today’s most important eco- 
nomic issue. 

Congress is in no temper to vote ceil- 
ing prices on homes, new or old. But 
the Administration can get a price grip 
through its control over credit—by re- 
quiring, in effect, very high down pay- 
ments (BW-—Sep.8’45,p21). 

The White House was deep in the 
problem this week. No final decision 
was made; it is still feeling its way. But 
a definite expression of policy on the 
question can’t be long delayed. 


TAX TROUBLE 


Sen. Walter F. George’s Finance 
Committee is running into trouble in 
its attempt to rewrite the House version 
of the first tax relief bill (BW —Oct. 
13’45,p29). The Finance Committee 
wants complete repeal of the corporate 
excess-profits tax instead of the cut pro- 
posed by the House bill, but to hold 
down the government’s revenue loss it 
probably will have to abandon the idea 
of cutting the corporate normal and 


surtax and repealing the capital stock 
tax. 

The Senate, only one-third of which 
has to worry about next year’s elections, 
would like to make room for more re- 
lief to corporations by reducing the 
amount given individuals, but it can 
expect the House, all of which comes 
up for election next year, to hold out 
on this point. 


4 FOR 4 PROGRAM 


An attempt to substitute joint discus- 
sion for the current slugfest in which 
government, industry, labor, and agri- 
culture are seeking their own objectives 
was launched this week by the National 
Planning Assn. with President ‘Tru- 
man’s “sincere and determined sup- 
port.” 

Where the Labor-Management Con- 
ference on Nov. 5 aims specifically to 
establish a procedure for minimizing 
labor disputes, a conference scheduled 
by N.P.A. for Dec. 7 has two chief ob- 
jectives: (1) promotion of increased 
productivity through agreement on gen- 
eral principles, at least; (2) equitable di- 
vision of increased productivity between 
increased wages for workers and in- 
creased return to management, as well 
as lowered prices to consumers. 

Head of the N.P.A. committee which 
drew up the program is Charles EF. Wil- 
son, president of General Electric and 
former WPB executive vice-chairman. 
It’s known as the “4 for 4” project— 
agriculture, business, labor, and govern- 
ment for opportunity, security, rising 
standards of living, and respect for hu- 
man rights. 

The plan antedates the forthcoming 
Labor-Management Conference by 
many months, and its sponsors hope it 
will pick up where the other !eaves off. 


SUBSIDY ISSUE LOOMS 


Congress soon may have to decide 
whether the country needs competition 
in the aluminum industry enough to 
warrant government subsidy for aspir- 
ing competitors of Aluminum Co. of 
America—and initial reaction of congres- 
sional leaders has been definitely ad- 
verse. 

Only two bidders have appeared for 
any of the big alumina, reduction, and 
fabricating plants which comprise the 
major portion of government’s $700,- 
000,000 wartime aluminum investment. 
Reynolds Metals Co. wants to lease 


inst cost $54,000 


ANNUAL FUEL BILL $105,000 
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A., cost-minded executive who has compared his company’s 
annual fuel bill with the initial cost of his boiler units has discovered 
the high ratio of operating cost to purchase price which is characteris- 
tic of this class of equipment. For example, the two C-E Boilers shown 
at the left cost $54,000 installed, and the coal they consumed in 1944 
cost $105,000. This example is above the average, but in other cases 
the annual fuel bill will run upwards from 100% of the installation 
cost. And, of course, this is not the whole picture of boiler operating 
cost, for labor, routine maintenance, repairs and outage losses total 
up to quite a substantial yearly figure. 

All of which adds up to one simple fact — when it comes to buying 
boiler units, first cost is decidedly a secondary consideration. The 
total of annual operating costs is far more important. For obviously a 
unit that is engineered and built to provide something extra in effi- 
ciency of fuel consumption and serviceability will, within the first 
year of operation, prove to be a far better investment moneywise 
than a much cheaper unit providing a lower standard of performance. 
And when the figures are projected over the many years of the useful 
lifetime of such equipment, the advantage of buying on performance 
rather than price becomes a matter of simple logic. 


Combustion Engineering boilers, fuel burning and related equip- 
ment are engineered and built to provide a high standard of lifetime 
performance. That they do so is attested to by the fact of their wide- 
spread use in the plants of leading industrial and utility companies. 


Users of C-E equipment have long since discovered that paying 
for extra values in engineering and construction pays handsome 
dividends every year. A-911 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, ¥i 


G-E INSTALLATIONS COVER ALL STEAM GENERATING REQUIREMENTS FROM 50 HORSEPOWER STOKER-FIRED BOILERS TO THE LARGEST POWER STATION UNITS 
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of them (BW-—Sep.1’45,p42), and 
bia Metals Corp. this week came 
ith an Offer to lease seven, with 
» to buy. But both would lean 
ly on the government to provide 
ite, fix ultraliberal lease terms, guar- 
a market for output. 
new and mysterious candidate a 
-d last week when. Dr. Francis C. 
of Hybinette & Cary & Associates, 
ington, Del., said that he repre- 
j a financial group interested in 
ding upwards of $100,000,000 to 
into aluminum manufacture. But 
- an unknown who says he has a 
r method of making aluminum, 
submitted no offer at midweek. 


L FAMINE FORESEEN 


e steel industry hasn’t heard about 
t, but government analysts are wor- 
y about a probable shortage of steel 
city two years from now. 

e brow-wrinkling started when 
nomists at the Office of War Mobili- 
o & Reconversion estimated that 
national product—the value of all 
ds and services produced—would be 
ing at the rate of $170,000,000,- 
annually in the last quarter of 1947. 
ranslating this into the autos, farm 
hinery, electrical equipment, ma- 
ne tools, construction, and ships that 
sty should be wanting at that 
| of gross national product, the 
lysts came out with a figure of be- 
en 105,000,000 and 110,000,000 in- 
tons of steel a year, 15% to 20% 
et than peak wartime output. 


FUTURE FOR ALASKA 


anterior Secretary Harold Ickes is 
ying himself about Alaska’s postwar 
ure, and is likely soon to offer the 
ple up there some advice intended 
their own good. H. Foster Bain, an 
ineer sent to the territory by Ickes, 
returned conyinced that if Alaska 
ts to grow up economically, it must 
pet the bonanza days and look be- 
d its seasonal industries, such as sal- 
packing, to establishment of others 
t will furnish year-round employ- 
at. 
bain is preparing a rt for Ickes to 
effect that Sees kilns and brickyards 
needed more than exploitation of 
te spectacular mineral resources. He 
also throw in a word of caution to 
|.’s that homesteading is not the op- 
my that some of them may think 
it is. , 
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SUPERGAS PRICES CURBED 


The Office of Price Administration 
this week issued a directive prohibiting 
the sale of any gasoline to the motoring 
public at a higher price than is charged 
for ethyl (premium) gasoline. Idea be- 
hind the move was to protect motorists 
from those who might try to sell ordi- 
nary automobile gasoline as “aviation 
type” fuel. 

Hardest hit by the edict was Union 
Oil Co. of California, which three weeks 
ago began marketing 91-96 octane gas 
(BW—Sep.22’45,p18). Maintaining that 
it is not “economically possible to sell 
91-96 grade aircraft engine fuel at ethyl 


prices,” Union withdrew its supergas 
from the market “until the new OPA 
regulation is adjusted or withdrawn.” 


SURPLUS SALES SHIFTED 


Disposal of war surplus consumer 
goods, originally shifted from the 
‘Treasury Dept. to the Commerce Dept., 
will be moved to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. Secretary Henry Wallace 
discovered too late that the operation 
would make more ill will than goodwill 
for his department. 

The latest headache is the large flow 
of goods being released by contract 


Aroused scientists gained some 
ground this week against Adminis- 
tration proposals that they fear would 
hamstring peacetime development 
and use of atomic energy, impose 
nkeeoegae dictation on scientific 
reedom, and threaten government 
control of the fruits of invention. 

Scientists who worked on the 

A-bomb project, except a few in 
official administrative positions, 
forced the House Military Affairs 
Committee to reopen hearings on the 
May-Johnson bill. Written in the 
War Dept., that bill would subject 
atomic research to drastic control by 
a government commission which pre- 
sumably would be dominated by the 
military. 
e Senate Action Delayed—In the 
Senate, an attempt by Administra- 
tion leaders to refer the Johnson 
bill to the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee was blocked by vigorous objec- 
tions from Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, and others. 
Instead, the bill was referred to a 
special committee which will hold 
extended hearings before acting on 
the legislation. 

Thus the Administration’s attempt 
to rush the bill through has been 
checked, and so has the natural de- 
sire of many congressmen to get rid 
of a hot potato. 

Meanwhile, the Kilgore and Mag- 
nuson bills to create a National Re- 
search Foundation financed by gov- 
erment funds (BW —Aug.25’45, 
p63) are headed for certain compro- 
mise of fundamental differences. 
These relate to organization of the 


Scientists Gain in Congressional Fight 


foundation, patent policy, and the 
use of funds. 
e A Board or a Czar?—Critics of the 
— bill oppose the idea of ene 
a federal “czar” control researc 
through the power of the purse. But 
so far the bill’s provision that the 
foundation be headed by a federal 
administrator, responsible to the Pres- 
ident, prevails over the Magnuson 
bill’s provision for a board of nine 
members, none of whom need be full- 
time federal employees, with an oper- 
ating head to carry out the policies. 
The Kilgore bill would make the 
government the owner of patentable 
discoveries made with federal aid, 
with free licenses to any applicant. 
In Magnuson’s bill, patent policy is 
left largely in the board’s discretion 
to give inventive brains some reward 
beyond the federal stipend. A ten- 
tative compromise has been reached 
in the Kilgore subcommittee of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
that would set up an appeals proce- 
dure for settlement of disputes over 
patent rights. 
¢ Another Difference—Distribution 
of federal funds to promote research 
is another point of difference. The 
Magnuson bill would employ both 
general purpose grants and specific 
contracts. The Kilgore bill provides 
for contracts only. The compromise 
would authorize the director to make 
contracts or other arran Tm 
This would permit greater fiexibility 
in allocating funds. It would make 
possible, for example, fellowships 
whose scope might not be fully deter- 
mined at the outset. 


“OFF WITH THEIR 
BATS!” 


So sald inventor... 
AND OFF HATS CAME. 


A New Flree Book 
To cnuckie Over 


With a geometric profile sketch, Sterling 
Elliott proved that women’s hats obstructed his 
view of the stage and persuaded the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature to 
; ] pass a Bill compelling 
women to remove their 
hats in the theatre. 


However, most of 

| | this great inventor’s 

"| enterprises had farther- 

|} | reaching results. His 

4 | low-wheeled trotting 

1 sulky and Hickory Bi- 

cycle kicked up the 

3 | Gay Nineties dust from 

“] coast to coast, while 

his breath-taking 

quadricycle of 1887 forms the basis for your 
auto’s steering gear. 

In the past two years thousands have laughed 
and learned over the hilarious, ‘“The Story of a 
Father and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 
Now more thousands are enjoying a new 72- 
page illustrated book, Tae Srertinc Exuiotr 
Famiy, telling more about this great inventor 
who contributed so much to the American way 
of life. Write today, on your business letterhead, 
for your free copy of Tae Srertinc Exuiotrr 
Famity. (The other book, too, if you want it.) 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


settlements, on which the military had 
not taken delivery before V-J Day. This 
is cooning up the sales of similar goods 


scheduled by the Commerce Dept. 
GOLD MINES ASK CASH 


For its size, the gold-mining industry 
often throws enough weight around 
Washington to make a lobbyist green 
with envy. 

Sen. y mn E. Murray, Montana 
Democrat and chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, has just intro- 
duced a bill (1) to pay owners for the 
maintenance of gold mines and other 
out-of-pocket expenses during the war 
and (2) to rehabilitate gold mines to 
the same condition that they were in 
October, 1942, when WPB’s order 
L-208 shut the industry. 

Argument of proponents of the bill 
is that the gold-mining industry was 
Boe oe out” during the war since it 
couldn’t do anything else. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


As revamped by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee this week, President Tru- 
man’s government reorganization pro- 
posal doesn’t give him a free hand. As 
expected, any shift could be blocked 
by a majority vote of either house 
within 60 day of submission, and 13 
agencies would be exempted altogether. 

The Murray full employment bill is 
still stymied in the House Committee 
on Expenditures. Chairman Carter 
Manasco, Alabama Democrat, has been 
slowing the legislation by hearing only 
one witness a day and providing only 
one transcript for the use of the com- 
mittee’s 20 members. 

Reconversion Director John W. Sny- 
der wants to go back to his St. Louis 
bank. President Truman has persuaded 
him to stay a while longer. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Outcome of negotiations between the 
C.I.O.’s gray-haired chief, Philip Mur- 
tay; John A. Stephens (center), vice- 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions of U. S. Steel of Delaware; and 
David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Steelworkers, is almost 
certain to set a wage benchmark for the 
entire industry. U. S. Steel's decision on 
the $2-a-week wage increase demand 
(page 99) is most likely to be deter- 
mined ernment action on price 


licy which cannot be delayed much 
longer (page 15). 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING BUSINES: 
AT A DISTANCE F 


ta Se 
ut that, sul ar! siNES 


at uitcas” \ TE oper 


Let us help you 
cut down your travel 
in New York State 


What we mean is that you may be 
able to make your trip to Water. 
town or Troy without leaving your 
office. More than that, there’s one 
way to be in 40 places all at once— 
without even packing a travelling 
bag. How? 

In these two communities and in 
36 others in New York State, there 
are Marine Midland banks whose 
officers know local business and 
local people. They may be able to 
give you exactly the information 
you need—help you avoid travel 
difficulties, save valuable time and 
conserve space for returning service 
men. We suggest that you check 
with them before~your next trip. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Delayed-action effect of the coal strike still has Business Week's index of 
business activity by the coattails. The sharp decline caused by the walkout 
won't be erased until later this month. 

We are losing upwards of 200,000 tons of finished steel this week. * 
Steel mills have been running hand-to-mouth on fuel because they were 
unable to build up their coal piles during the summer. 

John L. Lewis’ order Wednesday morning, calling the men back to the 
pits next week, will relieve the situation. Yet steel mills will need a few 
days to get back up to prestrike output, near 85% of capacity. 

& 
Business ‘activity is about on an even keel except for labor troubles. 

Most of the munitions slashes are behind us. Reconversion is getting 
up steam. We should be leveling off, approaching the upturn. 

Producers of consumers’ durable goods probably will not be set back 
much by delay in steel deliveries caused by the coal strike. They have been 
stocking up for the day when their peacetime output really starts. 

In buying parts and raw materials, they have allowed some leeway for 
possible delays in deliveries. Timetables won’t be greatly altered. 

But the business curve has suffered a sharp dip which detracts attention 
from the basic stability of the outlook at this juncture. 

* 
inflation today is the worry of many top-flight economists who six weeks 
ago were about equally concerned with the chances of a tailspin. 

Unemployment isn’t rising as rapidly as most had feared. Moreover, 
reduced individual income taxes will help cushion mass purchasing power. 
And nothing has happened to cause people to hoard their nest eggs. 

Individual savings from Jan. 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945, are put at $109,- 
400,000,000 in the latest Washington estimates. Some in OPA wish there 
hadn‘t been so much talk about saving for postwar merchandise; they are 
afraid of a spending spree before the new goods come to market. 

To some extent, strikes may postpone the appearance of new cars and 
refrigerators, thus adding to the danger of a blowoff. 

There is talk, too, about manufacturers stockpiling stuff made now 
for sale after the excess-profits tax is reduced or repealed. But this isn’t 
general and is hardly likely to touch off inflation. 

* 
Strikes might still prove deflationary. That looks now like an outside chance 
but it is a chance nevertheless. 

Lack of a Washington price policy to permit management to raise 
wages—now that higher pay seems a government-sponsored must—could 
conceivably cause creeping paralysis and finally a downward spiral. 

So far, though, it looks more as though wages would go up and that 
price concessions would follow. That would test the inflation controls. 

e 


The farm market for manufactured goods was never healthier than it is today. 


The rural demand for new implements, tractors, trucks, and automobiles 
is too well known to need any restatement. More important is the fact 
that the farmer knows these days what he is going to use for money. 

Record agricultural income—more than double what it was in 1940— 
has put him on his feet. The cash take this year and last of about $21 
billion dwarfs 1929’s $11,296,000,000. And fixed charges are way down 
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since 1929; land values now total about 4% higher but mortgage debt has 
shrunk from $9,700,000,000 to $5,300,000,000. Along with the shrinkage 
in debt has gone a decline in mortgage rates from 6% to 4%2% so that 
farmers paid $226,328,000 in interest last year against $582,000,000 in 
1929. 

A lot of the debt reduction came the hard way—mortgage foreclosures 
between 1923 and 1934—but farmers during this war have paid off almost 
exactly 20% of their 1940 real estate indebtedness. 

e 
Those who insist that the shape of things is the same after all wars are 
likely to miss by a wide margin on the agricultural situation. 

This goes for the talk of inflation of land values, for example. 

The markup in farm real estate in the first world war (1915 through 
1919) was 66%; during this war (1940 through 1944) it has been only 50%. 

Then, too, the start in 1915 was from a substantially higher level than 
in 1940; farm values now are a full 24% below 1919. 

And here’s still another thing. Mortgage debt rose rapidly late in the 
last war; this time it is down from $6,586,000,000 to $5,271,000,000. 

Farm prices may not stay put where the government wants them, but 
farmers are much better off to weather a storm than in 1919. 

» 
Dept. of Agriculture officials, from Secretary Clinton Anderson down, are 
artfully dodging commitments on postwar farm policy. 

They are aware, however, that decisions must be made soon. For 
example, they are warning producers of such crops as cotton, wheat, and 
soybeans that acreages probably will have to be reduced or that marketing 
quotas will have to be voted as the price of government price supports. 

In a recent speech to cotton farmers, Anderson outlined possible post- 
war price policies but gave no inkling of which he favored. 

o 
Executives of corporations expecting fairly sharp reduction in income next 
year should be thumping the tub for the excess-profits tax carryback. 

Instead, 40% of the businessmen polled by Sen. Hugh Butler (R., Neb.) 
“didn’t know” whether it should be retained in the revenue act which is now 
undergoing revision. 

Tax experts agree that management men can’t be blamed too much 
if they don’t fully understand a “carryback.” Certainly they are excusable 
if they can’t quite identify an “unused excess-profits tax credit.” 

But this much is beyond dispute: Corporation lawyers and accountants 
should have pointed out that any company which paid excess-profit taxes 
in the preceding two years might save money by having the carryback of 
unused excess-profits tax credits retained in the law. 

As things stand, the E.P.T. carryback will die with repeal of the tax 
itself unless Congress takes special action to keep it. 

Don’t confuse this with the loss carryback. That’s an offset against 
normal and surtax income and is not disturbed by proposed revisions. 

o 
The Treasury is pretty well reconciled to taxing corporate incomes on a 
moving average basis rather than high one year, low the next. 

It prefers, however, a carryforward of profits to a carryback of losses. 
That way there wouldn’t be any refunds. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Mocths 
Week Week Ago Ago 


—E INDEX (see chart below). . “151.0 +1546 166.5 231.0 


ie 
e] Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 66.3 73.5 §3.2 91.9 
duction of Automobiles and Trucks 10,175 9500 12,910 20,470 
ngineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $11,243 $10,498 $7,897 $6,319 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 3,934 4,028 4,106 4,332 
-_ - ~ average, 1,000 bbls.) 3,781 3,621 4,538 4,811 
Bitumin Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,333 +1,815 1,975 1,485 


ADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 76 79 78 
] Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). seeacalaie Rata 52 65 

’ = in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . anbearalas $27,962 ’ $27,793 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... +11% None 

Desiness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 12 7 


ICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 261.0 s 255.9 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 169.0 } 168.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 229.8 ; 225.3 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $58.27 : $58.27 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 ‘ $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).................0.0.e0ee0e: 12.000¢ 12. 12.000¢ 
I TURD. ini ed pnhinieice oboe ven cccccccceceseiteceeeece $1.69 j $1.62 
Semen mmmarem Mew Work, Ba). .....sccccccccccccccsccccscccsees 3.75¢ : 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................000. 00 ee eee 22.95¢ : 22.56¢ 
Ne a anc ks oc sasccccccccnsteeebastcceses $1.330 . $1.330 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...................0000005 22.50¢ ‘ 22.50¢ 


ANCE 

9 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............0.000000 131.9 k 125.3 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.20% 3.21% 3.25% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.62% 2.61% 2.62% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 3% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 39,082 38,690 38,671 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 60,883 61,030 61,842 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,271 6,218 6,095 
Securities Loans, reporting 3,604 3,744 3,963 
45,108 45,143 45,823 
3,282 3,301 3,336 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,020 950 950 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) ' 23,923 23,821 23,677 


Preliminary, week ended October 13tb. *% Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ om each series on request. 
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STORE EXECUTIVE? Looking for ways to attract 

customers and speed turnover? Then see what light- 
ing with new G-E lamps can do for your windows, store 
interior, show-cases and displays! New light sources de- 
veloped by G-E Lamp Research, such as G-E SLIMLINE 
and G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps, help make pos- 
sible dramatic lighting with a pull that surpasses anything 
you—and your customers— have ever seen. 


PRODUCT DESIGNER? Looking for a way to give 

your new product a special buy-appeal? Quick visual 
indication is a convenience and a selling-point on hun- 
dreds of products—appliances such as ranges, radios, 
toasters and waffle irons; wiring devices such as cordsets, 
plugs and fuses; and industrial electrical equipment such 
as panclboards and voltage testers. G-E can show you the 
right lamp for these and hundreds of other uses. 


Research is always at work to make 


G-E LAMPS 


STAY BRIGHTER 
LONGER 


Which one are you ? 


En 
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2 FACTORY MANAGER? Having a hard time p 
viding enough production to fill all your order 
Worrying about costs? A relatively small expenditure 
lighting can produce a big return in faster producti 
better quality, less spoilage and fewer accidents. §; 
see faster, hands work faster when lighting is improve 
And have you considered G-E Infrared Lamps to speed 
drying processes ...or G-E Germicidal Lamps for retardi 
the growth of molds and bacteria? 


EXPERIENCED G-E LAMP ENGINEERS 
ARE READY TO SERVE YOU! 


Whatever your lighting problem, General Electric 
Lamp Engineers will be glad to work with you and 
help you solve it. They'll work with you, your 
architect, your engineers, your production men. 
Just call your nearby G-E Lamp Office. 

Or maybe your problem is nothing more than 
deciding what kind of lamps to buy for replace- 
ment. How can you be sure of the biggest value 
for your lighting dollar? General Electric Lamps 
are low in cost, and when you specify G-E you get 
lamps backed by more than 60 years of pioneering 
research ... research that today continues to bring 
you more and more value for your lighting dollar. 
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sroping for a Wage Policy 


r End of coal strike gives Administration grace period to seek 
{ ula that will meet wage demands and still retain price controls. 
ich-as-catch-can temporizing leaves basic issue unsettled. 


Vhen John L. Lewis announced this 
that he was calling off the two- 
old coal strike for reasons of “pub- 
7 interest,” postponing for later deter- 
ation the question of whether his 
e foremen’s union is to gain recog- 
jon, the Administration heaved a 
of relief. 
Once again it had contrived to get 
1 time the spot on which it has been re- 
: tedly placed by labor unrest since 
Day more than eight weeks ago. 
ce again it had gained time to try to 


Ir order 
nditure ; 


roducti ise some sort of consistent policy 
ents, Ey satisfying labor’s demands, primarily 
‘proved big demand for wage increases. 

D speed ha the Public Secs—Actually, 


yes were not an issue in the coal 
ike, no more than they are in the 
w York longshoremen’s dispute (page 
), which was the Administration’s big- 
st labor headache this week. But 
sident Truman and his aides know 


r retard; 


ans pt the public does not distinguish 
aly between strikes called for more 
lectric [pecs and strikes called for recognition 
uu and fg vecause of interunion feuding. _ 
at They know that in the public’s opin- 
Rape e Administration stands con- 
men. Binned for its failure to curb strikes and 
t on with the reconversion job. They 
than fjow finally that that opinion isn’t 
place- fing to be changed until the unions 
value five been quieted by establishment of 
amps [g‘undamental policy governing price 
yu get Ae uy mom S. 
ering te Basic Issue—That’s the basic is- 
om ¢ which the Administration has been 
~e dging for two months, most notably 


the case of the C.I.O. oil workers’ 
¢, which was ended but not solved 
resort to a stopgap seizure of the 
fneries (BW—Oct.1 3’45,p15). 
It's an issue which can’t be dodged 
h longer, for hanging immediately 
thead is the biggest strike threat of 
Next week on the petition of the 
1.0. auto Avorkers the National La- 
bt Relations Board will take strike votes 
the General Motors and Chrysler 
ants. A Ford vote will follow in early 
fovember. The outcome is foreor- 
ined—overwhelming employee support 
ta strike for the 30% increase 
C.1.O. unions are demanding. 
Looking for a Way—With the period 
grace fast running out, Truman is 


P 
* 
y 


tl 


canvassing his executive household to 
see if there is any substantial agreement 
on what ought to be done now among 
those who were charged with inflation 
control during the war. This week he 
conferred at length with the members 
of the National War Labor Board and 
suggested that the board tackle the job 
of developing and effectuating a new 
price-wage program along the lines of 
its wartime operation, 

The board members politely but vig- 
orously declined. They said that war- 
time controls should not and could not 
be continued in peacetime. 

e Pertinent Points—However firm the 
convictions of the board on this point, 
they were unquestionably reinforced by 
assorted injured feelings, for (1) right 


after V-J Day Truman ordered the 
board to wind up its affairs by Jan. 1 (a 
schedule to which the board is still 
holding); then (2) at the request of the 
new Secretary of Labor, Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach, he put NWLB under the La- 
bor Dept.’s jurisdiction; and finally (3) 
he summarily dismissed from his post 
as Stabilization Director William H. 
Davis, who had served as NWLB chief 
during most of the war. 

The only recommendation which 
board members made was that Truman 
create some special blue ribbon com- 
mission, made up of public, labor, and 
industry representatives like NWLB 
itself, to weigh the whole question and 
draft a program. As an alternative, they 
suggested the appointment of individ- 
ual industry panels to handle major 
wage cases and develop an interim wage 
policy on a Sep Pa basis. Neither 
suggestion offers Truman the prompt 


panacea which he needs to find. 

e Lift Price Ceilings?—In many official 
quarters there is a growing disposition 
to believe that the most expedient solu- 
tion can be found in the lifting of OPA 


BARGAIN SALE IN A WAR BIRD'S AVIARY 


Having delivered its final B-29 to the Army, the giant Bell bomber plant at 
Marietta, Ga., is being given a housecleaning (above). Its stock of plane parts 
and standard machine tools is being offered for sale, part of the government 
surpluses which the Surplus Property Administration this week reported were 
approaching the $2,000,000,000 mark (as of Sept. 30). Parts stacked in the 
plant (above) will undoubtedly go as scrap; some will be sold, with tools 
unwanted by the Army, on bids through RFC. Estimates are that total sales 
will run as high as $28,000,000. The plant itself, owned by the Army, operated 
by Bell Aircraft, has been declared “excess,” meaning that the Army may 
decide to keep the plant as a standby—at least temporarily. 


price wing, which are, of course, the 
chief obstacle to a solution of the knotty 
rt of the whole labor trouble. Manu- 
cturers are unwilling to grant wage 
increases so long as they cannot get a 
comparable boost in prices. 

Real wage control ended on Aug. 18 
when Truman scrapped the Little Steel 
formula that had held the inflation 
line all through the war. But price con- 
trol on all basic commodities and serv- 
ices still continues in general effect, 
despite the fact that Truman’s order 
which approved voluntary wage boosts 
provided prices were unaffected even 
specifically authorized the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization to grant price in- 
creases if necessary in those imstances 
where wage increases were mandatory 
to “correct inequities” or “aid reconver- 
sion.” 
¢ To Prewar Status?—The abrupt re- 
moval of price ceilings would meet the 
present demand for a price-wage policy 
by saying in effect that there shall be no 
policy, that we shall return to the wholly 
unregulated conditions that existed be- 
fore the war and count on the interplay 
uf competitive forces to keep wages and 
prices in balance. 

Those who advocate this “policy,” 

on the argument that business can’t go 
on half-slave and half-free, are met at 
once by the contention that removal of 
ceilings would be an immediate invita- 
tion to violent inflation. 
e By Easy Stages—Some who try to steer 
a middle course argue that a gradual 
lifting of ceilings might he the answer 
to the’ problem. According to this 
school of thought, industry might be 
persuaded now to grant wage increases 
of 15% to 20% —apparently the Ad- 
ministration objective—on the assurance 
that price controls would be lifted six 
or nine months hence. 

Actually, this school _— that dur- 
ing this period price levels would be- 
come so firmly established that any 
marked boost in prices later would be re- 
tarded by buyer resistance or the pres- 
sures of competition. 
© Bowles’ Timetable—Advocates of grad- 
ual decontrol found encouragement for 
their point of view in the timetable for 
the lifting of price ceilings which Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles had origi- 
nally filed with the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and which the com- 
mittee released this week. 

Actually, however, the “timetable” 
scheduling decontrol on virtually all 
goods and services throughout the spring 
of 1946 was so hedged about with 
qualifications as to have little signifi- 
cance. 

e OPA’s Position—OPA was and is the 
most ardent advocate of price control 
and inflation control in the capital. It is 
not even disposed to give much house- 
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room to those economists who argue, as 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace does, that wage increases of 15% or 
20% could be granted with only a 3% 
or 4% increase in the cost of living. 
It is generally recognized, of course, 
that a 10% wage boost doesn’t mean a 
10% boost in the cost of living, for the 


big items in the c. of 1. are food, rent, 
and clothing, and in these fields the 
question of wages is not as important 
as other costs. 


JUDGE FOR STABILIZATION 


John Caskie Collet, a newcomer to 
Washington from the federal bench 
in Missouri, is the new Economic 
Stabilizer. The office was officially 
abolished when William H. Davis was 
retired (BW—Sep.22’45,p5), but its 
function was absorbed by John W. 
Snyder’s Office of War Mobilization 
& Reconversion, to which: Collet is 
attached. The judge arrives in Wash- 
ington, in time for fireworks over price 
and wage boosts, without the handi- 
cap or advantage of previous exposure 
to Washington pyrotechnics. 


e How It Works Out—In food, for in- 
stance, a rise in farm prices, such as is 
envisioned by the Pace bill (BW —Oct. 
13°45,p5), would have a much greater 
inflationary effect on prices than a wage 
boost for workers in food processing. 

As far as rent is concerned, the wages 
of furnacemen and service employees is 
obviously of negligible consequence as a 
cost; low rents do, of course, discourage 
residential construction, and in this 


field the factor of wage costs is 
ciable one. 

© Wages and Clothing—Fina! | iy 4 
clothing field, the wage factor 
ously important element, but . js queg 
tionable whether it is as imp: ‘tant 
day in the final determination of bn 
as are quality deterioration nd 4 
other tricks of hidden inflat 
which the industry is riddled. 
the pressure for wage increases 
strong as it is in other fields 
ness, thanks to various wartin: 
in the women’s apparel field, : 
ple, wages have doubled du 
war. 

It is in the field of industri, good 
that the problem of price-wage telatioy 
ships is presented in its most perplexin 
form, for in each small division of thy 
field the wage cost bears a widely yan 
ing relationship to ultimate price. 
eltem by Item?—This  circumstan 
seems to dictate a series of price-wag 
control formulas framed on_ item4 
item basis, particularly since any simp} 
formula would be likely only to invit 
evasion. Unwilling as both labor an, 
business may be to wait for the detaile 
cost analyses, there would seem to bg 
no alternative, other than a case-by-ciy 
approach to the problem, if the Admin 
istration is determined upon any kind 
of an effective inflation control pw 
gram. 

Because labor is the biggest portion 
of the consuming public, it naturally i 
anxious to see any price increases curbed 
and it holds generally with the point 
of view that its wage demands can be 
satisfied without big jumps in the cos 
of living, provided the price controls ar 
retained. 
# Eye on Reserves—In this contention, 
however, it has its eye primarily not on 
the cost analyses or the prospects of 
future profits for business but on the 
big wartime reserves which individual 
companies have piled up. 

Ina recent NWLB case, Bendix Aviz- 
tion Corp. spoke for all business when 
it held that its $25,000,000 reserve fund 
was earmarked for just one thing: recon- 
version and expansion, not for wage 
boosts. Labor is not impressed. 
¢ Implementation—Hand in hand with 
the problem of devising a price-wag 
policy goes the problem of creating 
machinery to effectuate it. Here the Ad- 
ministration faces the necessity for se 
curing essential agreement between 
business and labor, for since labor has 
abandoned its no-strike pledge, even 
government plant seizure as a last te- 
sort in enforcing policy loses its cffec 
tiveness. 

The Administration is hoping to lav 
the groundwork for that agreement at 
the Labor-Management Conference be 
ginning Nov. 5. 
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Government's experience 
far in disposal of mammoth 
sne facilities shows industry 
be wary on outright sales. 
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In the frenzied race to expand air- 
production to meet war needs, the 
tion poured some $3,448,000,000 
» aircraft facilities, and an estimated 
% of that amount was supplied by 

vernment. Now, with airplane 
ptput cut back to a dribble, comes the 
oblem of disposing of these surplus 


’ 'f cilities, many of them representing 

crples, ultimillion-dollar investments, a good 
rplexin . . ° 

1 of thgqgert of them anything but ideally suited 

ely vane other types of industrial use. 


Two Major Deals—Of the major plane 
nd engine facilities only three have been 
posed of, all on leases with Recon- 
ruction Finance Corp., according to 
test reports. 
North American Aviation’s big 
omber plant at Kansas City, with its 
500,000 sq. ft. of floor space, is being 
used for five years by General Motors 
op. for assembling cars; while Stude- 
yker Corp.’s aircraft engine parts plant 
Chicago, a $25,318,000 facility, has 
taken on a five-year lease by West- 
Electric Co., ‘which will use its 
00,000 sq. ft. of floor space to manu- 
peture fikbhone equipment. Willow 
un has gone to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
BW—Sep.29’45,p20). 
General Motors’ move is construed as 
prt of a decentralization program which 
hay include two other assembly plants, 
ne in New England, one in the central 
tlantic Coast region. 
Other Negotiations—The Studebaker 
lant actually was but one unit in a 
92,800,000 facility for making com- 
lete engines. The other two, a $50,- 
10,000 installation at South Bend, 
d., and a $17,400,000 gear plant at 
ort Wayne, Ind., are listed by RFC as 
ing in “advanced stages of negotia- 
on for sale or lease” by unnamed 
rospects. 
Of the other two great engine plants 
h the Chi area, Buick’s $125,600,- 
00 Melrose Park project (it has 1,250,- 
00 sq. ft. of floor space) is said to 
ave a likely prospect, but the biggest 
of them all, the $182,500,000 
Dodge plant, with its 5,146,731 sq. ft. 
floor space, apparently interests no 
e 


Knudsen Babies — North American’s 
ansas City plant occupies a special 
iche in the story of American industry's 
reparation for war in the air, for it is 
ne of the four huge bomber plants 
toposed early in the defense period by 
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Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, onetime 
head of the prewar Office of Production 
Management and later the Army’s pro- 
duction specialist. 

Fate of the other three remains un- 
determined. The Martin plant at 
Omaha, still producing B-29 Super- 
fortresses, may be kept a the Army as 
standby or as a repair center; the Doug- 
las plant at Tulsa has not been declared 
surplus; and the Consolidated-Vultee 
plant at Fort Worth, Tex., still is turn- 
ing out B-32 Dominators on a small 
scale. No firm offers have been made on 
any of these, and all may become stand- 
by facilities. 

e All Plants on Market—Actually, most 
of the aircraft plants have not yet been 
declared surplus, but RFC is interested 
in selling or leasing any of them. Policy 
generally will be to dispose of any that 
private industry wants, holding the less 
disposable ones fdr standby purposes. 
The Army isn’t fearful that it will be 
lacking im standby plants, for aircraft 
assembly facilities are generally much 
too spacious for efficient, economical 
operation by other types of industry. 

RFC in its first progress report on 
disposal of government-owned war 
plants listed many other plane, engine, 
and aircraft parts plants as being in 
“advanced | stages Ps negotiation” with 
prospective buyers or lessees, and still 


more in which one or more pattics has 
expressed an interest. An example of the 
former class is the $25,000,000 Caen- 
solidated-Vultee plant at San Diego, 
rumored on the West Coast as being 
considered by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. for 
manufacture of the Kaiser car. 

e Ohio Deals Pending—In the Cleve- 
land area, Thompson Products, Inc., is 
virtually assured of acquiring the $30,- 
000,000 engine parts plant which the 
government built for its subsidiary, 
Thompson Aircraft Products Co. The 
Tapco plant, second largest war facility 
in the area, contains nearly 1,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, will be used for 
manufacture of aircraft engine parts, in- 
cluding important components for jet 
engines. 

The biggest war plant in this same 
region, the $27,500,000 Fisher Plant 
No. 2 (locally known as the “bomber 
plant’’), is reported by RFC to be under 
negotiation for sale or lease. Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., expects to lease its two 
RFC plants and RFC-financed ma- 
chines in its six other plants. Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co. may take over the 
$16,000,000 Aerol plant where it made 
aircraft landing gear and rocket shells. 
The plant has 800,000 sq. ft. of space. 


@ RFC Reports—More than 100 aircraft 
plants built at a total cost of $1,166,- 
000,000 are listed in the RFC’s progress 


IT’S A LONG WAY TO FRANCE 


On the rails at Philadelphia’s Navy Yard, six big Baldwin locomotives—part 
of 700 comprising a rush order headed for. France to get that country’s rail- 
roads moving before winter—came to an abrupt “sitdown” en route to the 
pier last week end. Painfully simple reason: The 103-ton, 100-ft. engines were 
too big to make the sharp turns on the rails leading to the pier. The Navy 
had no comment on reports that the locomotives had been switched to Phila- 
delphia for speedy shipment when the longshoremen’s strike tied up New 
York. When the Navy Yard washed its hands of the deal, a private contractor 
with a huge floating crane was called in. The engines were shifted to a railroad 
coal pier and—with eleven others—were loaded aboard a Liberty ship. 


os 
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The clock in the large board room 
in Washington’s Social Security 
Building said 2.40 on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week when Chairman 
J. A. Krug began the 100th, and final, 
meeting of the War Production 
Board. 
¢ Knudsen a _ Visitor—With the 
exception of Harold L. Ickes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War—who was busy try- 
ing to head off a crisis in the coal 
industry—the full membership was 
present. In contrast to the tense air 
of the first meeting under Donald 
M. Nelson, when the country had 
been at war little more than a month 
(BW —Jan.24'42,p7), the atmosphere 
was lighthearted and gay. 

Only one of the original members 
(since resigned), William S. Knudsen, 
was there, 

e Set Up in 1942—Not only had the 
stincipele changed, but also the 
board's official composition. The ex- 
ecutive order setting up WPB, as of 
Jan. 16, 1942, provided for nine 
members: a chairman, to be ap- 
ointed by the President; Secretary of 
Var; Secretary of the Navy; Federal 
Loan Administrator; Chairman, 


Board of Economic Warfare (now 
Foreign Economic Administration); 


On stage as the final curtain came down this week on 
WPB were (left to right) Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, Federal Loan Administrator 
C. B. Henderson, Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son, High Commissioner of the Philippines and former 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, 
Secretary of Navy James V. Forrestal, Director of Con- 
tract Settlement Robert H. Hinckley, chief of staff 


Administrator, OPA; Director Gen- 
eral, OPM; associate director general, 
OPM; and special assistant to the 
President supervising the defense aid 
program (Harry Hopkins). 

PM was soon abolished but 
WPB’s membership expanded with 
the war effort to include representa- 
tives of War Manpower Commission, 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Petroleum Administration for War, 
Office of Contract Settlement, and 
War Food Administration. 

In effect a board of directors for 
the production effort, WPB’s crea- 
tion was an evolutionary process. 
Back in June, 1940, shortly after the 
fall of France, the late President 
Roosevelt established the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. But 
once the first big wave of defense con- 
tracts came along, it became evident 
that an operating body was needed. 
Result was the Office of Production 
Management in January, 1941, with 
Knudsen as director general (BW— 
Jan.18’41,p5). 

e Important Step—OPM. was so 
handicapped by the many other agen- 
cies and individuals standing be- 
tween it and its job that it never 
could get the right kind of coordina- 
tion. The defense machinery was 


| | AURA OF GOODWILL MARKS END OF WPB 


soon creaking, and in August, 94). 
OPM was subordinated. to a ney 
body, the Supply Priorities & 
tions Board (BW-—Sep.6’4! 
Chairman was Henry A. W2% Jace 
then the Vice-President; and } 

was executive director. 

It was the most important stop so 
far toward a complete delegatii of 
authority in one agency and one jan 

Pearl Harbor actually did the trick 

Just five weeks later SPAB wa 
scrapped, WPB created, and Nilson 
appointed chairman. He held the 
post until the fall of 1944, when 
Krug took over (BW —Sep.2’44.p7 
e Accomplishments—The end came 
in a welter of plenty and aura of 
goodwill. On the side of “plenty,” 
Krug reported: 86,000 tanks; 297- 
000 planes; 1,200 combatant naval 
vessels; 65,000 landing craft; 17,000. 
000 rifles, carbines, and sidearm; 
2,700,000 machine guns; 315,000 
pieces of field artillery and mortars; 
38,000 flame throwers; 5,400 cargo 
ships and transports; $20,000,000,- 
000 of new plant and equipment; 
2,400,000 trucks; $10,600,000,000 of 
communication and electronic equip- 
ment. 

At 3.40 p.m., one hour after it had 
begun, the meeting was over. 


bonified 


of WPB John D. Small, FEA administrator Leo T. 
Crowley, Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
William S. Knudsen, former head of the one-time 
Office of Production Management, WPB Chairman 
J. A. Krug, WPB’s executive secretary G. Lyle Belsley, 
WPB’s general counsel Lawrence M. Lombard, Dr 
rector of Defense Transportation Col. J. M. Johnson. 
Too late for the picture: OPA chief Chester Bowles. 
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port on ment plant disposal. Of 
ese only six have been purchased for a 
tal return of a little over $6,000,000 

facilities that cost $7,700,000. 

Six more plants costing $43,000,000 
» build have been leased (this does not 
clude General Motors’ deal for the 
snsas City plant); two companies have 
‘nified their intention to exercise pur- 
ase options on facilities they operated. 
ome 27 plants costing $524,700,000 to 
yild are reported in advanced stages of 
,otiation, while in more than 50 
thers costing $587,000,000 interest has 
en expressed by one or more firms. 


eneva Aspirant? 


Sydicate may offer to buy 

o big western steel mills if no 

xisting producer wants them. 
.$. sets policy on sale price. 


Western steel processors and fabri- 
ators, restive over the delays and un- 
ertainties clouding the future of their 
0 big war-born steel mills—Geneva 
pnd Fontana—are considering the neces- 
ity of forming a syndicate to make an 
offer to buy one or both if no’ existing 
teel producer wants them. 

Market Waiting—Behind their think- 
ng are two definite convictions: (1) 

ere is a steel market on the West 
oast sufficient to warrant peacetime 
operation of the mills, and (2) these 
ills could - them cheaper steel 
hrough establishment of western bas- 

g points—perhaps 15% to 20% 
heaper. (Western steel now is tied to 
rastern prices plus rail or water freight, 
ot a combination of the two.) 

The syndicate idea is fostered by the 
Vestern States Council’s steel com- 
mittee, headed by aggressive K. T. Nor- 
is, president of Norris Stamping & Mfg. 
0, Los Angeles (BW —Feb.5’44,p54). 

it basic beliefs are that the govern- 

at should write off part of wartime 
construction costs to bring a purchaser’s 
overhead in line with that of his estab- 
lished competitors, and that any sale in- 
lude the provision that product prices 
be based on costs plus a reasonable profit. 
*SPA Reveals Policy—Their position 
finds rt in the newly announced 
policy of the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration, in its report to Congress last 
week on disposal of government iron 
and steel facilities. For SPA policy is to 
usé prospective earnings, rather than 
original cost, as the basic yardstick in 
fixing sale price of such facilities, and to 
look with favor on any bidder with a 
oo program for lowering the prices of 
steel. 

SPA policy, of course, affects only the 
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PLANT THAT BURNED DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


A fire that burned out Chicago’s Rotary Seal Co. a few weeks ago didn’t stop 
company operations. A rented carnival tent was erected near the damaged 
plant, and 100 of the company’s 150-odd employees went right on with their 
jobs—making compressors for the Navy and such civilian items as refrigerators. 


$202,000,000 Geneva Steel Co. plant. 
Henry J. Kaiser's Fontana mill is a 
private project financed by a $112,- 
000,000 Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loan which Kaiser now is trying to have 
written down (BW—Aug.25’45,p31), or 
erased by a cash settlement, using either 
private or public financing to raise the 
money. Any such plan would please 
Norris’ group; its main interest is to 
keep the steel mills operating. 

¢ Big Companies Aloof—A western steel 
syndicate may well have to be formed, 
for the SPA report confesses that, de- 
spite direct appeals to 27 integrated steel 
companies believed qualified to operate 
Geneva, none has evinced any interest 
in the property. 

Of the three other such concerns 
similarly qualified, U. S$. Steel Corp., 
which operates Geneva for the govern- 
ment, has declined on the announced 
grounds of opposition from too many 
government policymakers (BW—Aug.18 
’45,p40)—SPA subsequently wrote U. S. 
Steel it would be “happy to consider” 
a purchase or lease offer; Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. has submitted a lease 
proposal (BW-—Sep.22’45,p30); and 
Kaiser’s stil] nebulous syndicate has also 
made a tentative lease offer (BW—Jul.21 
’45,p15). Kaiser’s position is that he 
wishes to get the Fontana matter settled 
before going further on any deal for 
Geneva. 

e May Consider Leases—SPA prefers to 
sell its surplus steel plants of all types, 


but admittedly may have to agree to 
lease “when the objectives of the Sur- 
ap Property Act are better met than 
y sale or when a reasonable sales price 
cannot be agreed upon.” 

Some 29 plants costing more than 

$5,000,000 apiece, in which the govern- 
ment has a total investment of $770,- 
000,000, are dealt with in the SPA 
report. These include four integrated 
steel plants (Geneva, Republic Steel at 
Chicago, American Rolling Mills Co. at 
Houston, and U. S. Steel at Homestead- 
Duquesne-Braddock, Pa.), two semi- 
integrated plants, six blast furnace and 
coke plants, two iron ore properties, 
eight steel forging plants, and seven 
steel casting plants. 
e Major Problem—SPA confesses that 
many of these, particularly two of the 
integrated and both the semi-integrated 
—_ the ore properties, and the blast 
urnace and coke oven facilities, “might 
well prove difficult to operate by others 
than the present operators.” 

All this, and probably a lot more, are 
known by the Norris group. For Norris 
himself has eadacied in Washington 
with W. Stuart Symington, surplus 
property administrator; John W. Sny- 
der, reconversion director; Sam D. Hus- 
bands, RFC director; and others in the 
government hierarchy, with the par- 
ticular objective of attempting to get the 
government to cease informal talks and 
ask for bids. Norris and his group want 
action. 
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report to eee discloses. 
The SPA ta 


How War Affected Steel Producing Areas 


Wartime expansion of the nation’s iron and steel industry—a $2,500,- 
000,000 project financed in almost equal amounts by industry itself and by 
the government—resulted in definite growth in the importance of the West 
and the South as producing areas, the Surplus Property Administration's 


ulation of the geographical shifts in steel ingot capacity from 
Jan. 1, 1940, to Jan. 1, 1945, follows: 


--In Percent of Total 


Steel Production 
District 

Eastern 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Southern 
Western 


co 


Jan. 1, 1940 
16,160,322 
34,458,309 
7,900,888 
17,553,701 
3,360,225 
2,186,051 


In Tons 
Jan. 1, 1945 
18,023,060 
39,885,290 

7,731,320 
20,743,920 
4,209,220 
4,912,470 


Change 
+1,862,738 
+5,426,981 

—169,568 
+3,190,219 
+848,995 
+2,726,419 


Jan. 1, ‘ 
Change 
—0.9 
—0.4 
—1.6 
+0.2 
+0.3 
+2.4 


81,619,496 


95,505,280 


+13,885,784 0.0 
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Speedier Trucks 


Plans for superhighways 
influence designing of advanced 
models. Bigger load capacity and 
engines among postwar aims. 


Truck manufacturers are moving 

toward full-scale output of civilian 
vehicles for the first time since early 
1941. Like the passenger car makers, 
they are turning out models not much 
dissimilar to prewar highway carriers 
while looking ahead to really advanced 
designs for future production. 
e More Speed—Probably the chief con- 
sideration influencing truck designers is 
the desire of operators for more effi- 
ciency, which, in a most important as- 
pect, means more speed. This factor is 
resulting in a variety of simultaneous 
studies, some on design to improve in- 
side dimensions of cabs and carrying 
area, others on chassis to give better per- 
formance on improved postwar highways 
such as the Pennsylvania turnpike. 

Autocar’s B. B. Bachman, in recent 
discussion before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, pointed out that plans 
of road engineers for future superhigh- 
ways exercise an important influence on 
truck designers. 

There is growing conviction that the 
present general limit of 96-in. over-all 
truck body width should be increased 
to 102 in. This would permit im- 
proved springing, use of tires better 
suited for big units, and give other 
safety advantages. 

e More Horsepower—Cruising speeds are 
gradually being increased to take ad- 
vantage of today’s good roads and to- 
morrow’s better ones. Various ap- 


proaches are being made to the — 
of giving heavier highway vehicles a 
constant speed of 60 m.p.h, in level 
country. 

Basic in these considerations is the 
development of more horsepower. This 
can be done readily with smaller 
vehicles. Ratings can be improved, and 
probably will be, on the powerplants of 
trucks in the 14-24-ton range which are 
made in volume and are extensively used 
in country service. Such power increases 
are probably unnecessary for the smaller 
sizes. 

For the big highway carriers, how- 
ever, a practical fimit on horsepower 
may have been reached in their standard 
6-cylinder engines. Accordingly, increas- 
ing the size of these engines to eight 
cylinders, perhaps even twelve, is being 
studied. Some companies are experi- 
menting with the idea of using two 
smaller engines instead of one big one. 
e Less Weight—Weight, of course, has 
an important bearing on speed. As a 
result, engineers are considering use of 
more aluminum parts than was cus- 
tomary in prewar engines. The use of 
aluminum instead of steel in trailer 
bodies, a development started several 
years ago, is probably due for expansion 
for this same reason. 

Whether automatic transmissions will 
be used in future trucks remains unset- 
tled (BW—Oct.6'45,p48). A few years 
ago the answer would have been a 
unanimous “no.” But now, with im- 
proved transmissions blossoming out of 
war production experience, some truck 
makers aren't so sure. Previous doubts, 
on grounds of increased costs and un- 
necessary duplication of gear ratios in 
infinitely variable transmissions, are be- 
ing modified in some quarters. One big 
truck producer is thinking of offering an 
automatic transmission as an optional 


feature in 1947 models. Others ay 4 
likewise. 
© More Capacity—Greater load « 
is a continuing objective of truc| 
ers. Consequently, they are interc 
but perhaps not yet completely ; 
the use of dual front wheels, 
tested for buses (BW —Sep.30'4 
to permit better load distributio: 
emands for driver comfort as 
safety potentials may result in 
accessibility to the cab, roomic 
less engine noise, and other su: 
provements. Dodge’s new trucks, fy 
example, have seat cushions whose 3 
content can be controlled as the drive 
desires. 
e Changes May be Slow—Develop ment 
may be slowed by the present big & 
mand for trucks. As long as markets 3 
active, many truck producers will no 
want to risk losing their share of th 
business while trying out innovation 
which could better be used as resen¢ 
sales ammunition when the seller’s ma 
ket thins out. The big changes, ther 
fore, may not appear for several yearn 
Estimates are that some 2,500.00 
trucks of the 4,419,891 reported o 
the road by R. L. Polk & Co. are over 
ripe for replacement. Mortality of truck 
during the war years has been amazingly 
small, chiefly because of the pressing 
need which kept them on the road 4 
spite enormous annual repair bills. 
¢ 1,000,000 a Year—To fill the demani 
pool, truck producers figure on capacity 
production—around 1,000,000 assem 
blies per year—for at least three year 
probably more. Studebaker, for i 
stance, is revamping its facilities to b¢ 
able to build some 50,000 trucks a 
nually. Its prewar civilian truck produc 
tion was less than 10% of that total. 
Other expectations aren’t so ambi 
tious, but all companies expect that the 
next few years will be the best in thei 
histories. 


LEMON PULP FOR CATTLE 


Dried orange pulp is an accepted 
cattle food, but until recently lemon 
pulp has not been. It was bitter, and 
the cow didn’t like it. It was lower in 
protein, and did not win the cattle 
feeder’s acceptance. 

Research chemists of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange (Sunkist) have 
overcome these disadvantages by “am 
monium pectation,” which forms a con: 
plex molecule similar to the proteit 
molecule. Friendly bacteria in the cow’ 
rumen attack this feed, converting th 
ammonia part of the molecule to build 
protein. 

The cattle feeder now has a choice a 
four instead of three carbohydrate feeds 
—barley, beet pulp, orange pulp, lemo# 
pulp. 
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aller Tractors 


International Harvester’s 
b, designed for farms of less 
bn 40 acres, is first entry in 
, mass production market. 


ompetition in tractors has been 
sk ever since the mid-depression 
rs when Allis-Chalmers brought out 
first farm power unit small enough 
pay its way on a farm with as few 
Q acres in crops. International Har- 
er Co. made its bid for this same 
rket a few years later with its Farmall 
bnd B of almost identical size, and 
dFerguson almost psa epee 
e out with its only model, whic 
slightly larger and more expensive. 
iow the Lid Is Off—During the war 
1s of restricted production, competi- 
was largely confined to Washing- 
jockeying for the largest possible 
PB manufacturing quotas. At this 
ity Ford-Ferguson seldom came off 
ond best. Now, with the lid off 


output, manufacturers are preparing new 
competitive weapons. 

This week International Harvester, 

largest outfit in the farm equipment 
field, is displaying several new products 
as its first bid for postwar grass-roots 
favor. Most spectacular item exhibited 
on the company farm at Hinsdale, IIl., 
is the Farmall Cub, a new junior-size 
tractor complete with a full line of im- 
plements to fit. 
e Price Still Undetermined—The four- 
cylinder Cub weighs 1,050 Ib. as against 
,750 Ib. for the Farmall A, delivers 
10 hp. at the drawbar instead of 17 
hp., has identical torque characteristics. 
It pulls a single 12-in. bottom plow, 
will plow 24 to 3 acres per 10-hr. day 
in most soils, will cultivate an acre of 
corn or other row crops per hour. For- 
ward speeds are 2, 3, and 6 m.p.h., 
reverse 2.3 m.p.h. 

Selling price of the Cub is undeter- 
mined, pending wage and material cost 
developments. Best guess is that it will 
sell for about three-quarters of the price 
of a model A. 

e Competition on the Way?—As yet no 
other manufacturer is known to have 


a tractor in the Cub’s size range. But 
it is a safe bet that by the time the 
farmer can buy one of the little fellows, 
he will have a competitive selection 
to choose from. 

International Harvester says that the 

Cub is probably from one to two years 
away from production. Getting its 
price down will require real mass pro- 
duction, hence greater factory space 
than the company now has available. 
e Three Plants for Waterways—Bluc- 
prints are ready for a new factory to be 
built on the Mississippi at Wood River, 
Ill., near Alton. Two other plant sites 
have also been acquired to give Inter- 
national the advantage of inland deep 
waterway freight rates on raw matcrials 
and finished products. They are at 
Memphis, Tenn. (where a plant is now 
under construction to make cotton pick- 
ers and other implements), and Ft, 
Madison, Iowa. 

Because the lower limit of profitable 
use of current tractor sizes is about 40 
crop-acres, I.H.C.’s new product is 
reaching a bigger market than the in- 
dustry * tapped hitherto. There are 
3,300,000 farms with less than 40 acres 


th on International Harvester’s list for postwar output is the Farmall Cub (above left) for small farms—shown with 
ne-furrow plow. Others are the tractor-operated loader (above right), fitted with tines and scoop for double duty, 
i the two-row corn harvester (below), for bigger tractors, which cuts stalks, husks, and loads. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: MAN-DAYS LOST IN STRIKES 
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Time lost on account of strikes was comparatively low during the war years— 
except for the towering peaks during the coal walkouts—for all the concern 
about labor trouble. There were, of course, the preliminary stirrings of unrest 
last autumn when it looked as if the European war would soon be over. When 
that hope burst, labor buckled down to work again. The last few weeks, how- 
ever, have witnessed a sharp bulge in the number of man-days lost through 
strikes. Rule-of-thumb estimates indicate that 4,000,000 days were lost in 
September alone—and the main impact came toward the end of the month 
so that the recent peak rate has been perhaps double that high total. From 
now until next spring, it is quite evident that the speed of reconversion will be 
regulated largely by the number and the duration of the strikes. 


in cultivation, 58% of all U. S. farms. 
Harvester’s sales statisticians estimate 
that 2,200,000 of these small farms 
gross $400 or more annually, hence 
good prospects for a Cub. 

e Warfare of the Gadgets—Of equal 
importance for competitive reasons is 
Harvesters new hydraulic control sys- 
tem for raising or lowering the tractor- 
attached implement. This system is op- 
erated with a small lever mounted at the 
steering column. Instead of having to 
stop the tractor, leave his seat, and ad- 
just levers, screws, or springs, with con- 
siderable muscle-power, the operator 
now makes the adjustment while the 
tractor is in motion, if he prefers. 

This power-actuating unit is built into 
I.H.C. tractors above the Cub’s size as 
an integral part. It controls implements 
mounted on Farmall tractors by a uni- 
versal mounting frame which consider- 
ably simplifies attaching and detaching 
the tools, and eliminates a great _—— 
of individual frames conventionally used. 
e Advantages Claimed—This combina- 
tion of power unit and frame is I.H.C.’s 
counter to the Ferguson hydraulic lift 
and hitch, one of that tractor’s strongest 
selling points. Because the I.H.C. unit 
exerts power both downward and up- 
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ward, it makes possible implements 
mounted without the conventional lev- 
ers, and permits mounting implements 
which formerly had to be pulled. 

An auxiliary or “slave” a I- 
mits accurate remote control of trailing 
implements through the hydraulic power 
of the control unit on the tractor. This 
cylinder, mounted on the trailing imple- 
ment, is connected with the hydraulic 
unit on the tractor with a closed-circuit 
double hose. 

Along with its tractors and tractor 
gadgets, I.H.C. exhibited dozens of new- 
type implements and machines, some 
of them already in production and 
others still in the experimental stages. 
Agricultural engineers and operators of 
mechanized farms found maximum in- 
terest in these units: 

e Fluid Manure Spreader—Basic weak- 
ness of manure spreaders has been that 
if the farmer loaded along with the 
solid material the liquids (which are far 
richer in fertilizer ua the liquid ran 
out the first time the spreader had to 
climb even a gentle slope. Harvester’s 
new machine spreads the liquid manure 
evenly along with the solid. 

e Cut-Off Com Picker—Conventional 
corm pickers operate by violent action 


upon the corn stalks, which afte, 
machine has passed, lie on ¢ > or 
The violence inevitably she). of , 
corn and leaves some ears on 
Also, the downed stalks ; 
borers to increase next year’s 
I.H.C.’s experimental ma 
sentially a combination of 
binder and the corn picker. 
the stalk, puts it through a n 
process in snapping off the cars. 
chops up the stalks and thiows 4 
on the ground as a mulch which ; 
far less snug winter home {or | 
© Power Loader—Conventi: 
loaders can catch their prougs , 
a concrete platform or other fixed 
ject, damage the tractor in trying 
it. 1.H.C.’s loader has a device aly, 
like human elbows: If the load js 
capacity, it simply fails to pick it up 
e Sugar Beet Harvester—Bect groy 
gazed with pleasure at the mach 
which digs the beets, cuts off the t 
and roots. But farm implement ; 
looked on it dubiously, doubted that 
market would be big enough: to m 
it worth manufacturing. 


Silk Is a Casual 


Though first shipments fr 
Japan will find eager takers, 
oldmarketshave shrunk and 
rivals have become intrenc 


Despite Gen. Douglas MacArth 
drastic move last week to smash Jap 
silk trust, uncover all silk stocks in 
islands, and rush at least prelimi 
deliveries to the United States, te 
officials in this country are univer 
agreed that significant shipments 
not be expected at West Coast p 
before the first quarter of next year. 
e Experts Are Pessimistic—Actu 
most silk experts in this countn 
pessimistic over the immediate out! 
While early estimates from Tokv 
dicate that more than 5,000,000 | 
silk will be found in warehouses, 4 
ity of much of this wartime-prodi 
product is expected to be inferior. 

Even if the full 5,000,000 \b. 
found and shipped to this county, ! 
would not stretch far in a market wi 
absorbed nearly 100,000,000 Ib. in! 
(when silk ranked first among U. 5. 
ports) and almost half that amour 
1940. 
© Capacity Reduced—The inability 
provide the American market with sg 
icant deliveries of silk is not due s 
to the lack of stocks inside Japan. 
ducing capacity has been slashed 
tically by bombing or forced conve 
of some factories, and by reducti 
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Short Cut to Steel 


Management and operating and purchas- 
ing executives need all the short cuts they 
can find in these days of product changes 
and renewed competitive selling. The 
necessity of providing jobs demands im- 
mediate production. New products and 
new markets require a ready supply of 
a wide variety of material for manufac- 
turing and maintenance. 

One easily-found short cut is Ryerson 
Steel-Service, which offers the nation’s 
largest steel stocks from eleven con- 
veniently located plants. 

These plants carry everything in steel— 
more than 10,000 different kinds, shapes 
and sizes. Deliveries are generally prompt 
—a piece, a few pounds or many tons. 
And where a wanted item isn’t available 
because of the difficulty of keeping sizes 


always in balance, a practical alternate 
can usually be recommended. 

Ryerson facilities for cutting, punching, 
riveting or otherwise preparing steel to 
exact specification are another time-saver. 
Special harden ability reports furnished 
with all alloy shipments help you get de- 
sired heat-treatment results easily, 
quickly. 

Your purchasing executives can concen- 
trate steel purchases with Ryerson and 
take advantage of the short cuts provided 
by this complete service. Stock List and 
Steel Data Book available from plant 
nearest you. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philiadelphia, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston. 


RYERSON 


Products in stock: BARS © PLATES * SHEETS « STRIP * STRUCTURALS * TUBING * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 
ALLEGHENY STAINLESS © TOOL STEEL * SCREW STOCK INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE © REINFORCING * BOLTS 
RIVETS © MACHINERY & TOOLS, ETC. 


The day is here when = egy is getting 


back into the production o 


consumer 


goods on schedule. And Air Express is 
greatly speeding the program. 

War plants now engaged in making 
refrigerators or autos, for yee ow ~~ 


new tools, dies, critical mac 


parts. Via A 


obtained in a matter o 


inery and 
such material is 


ir Expr 
hours — delivery 


speed that can gain days and weeks of 
conversion time. 


Speci Ai Express-a Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours Saved, production gained, a 
customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold,” as 
thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute be- 
tween principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 


off-airline points in the United States. Service 
to and from scores of foreign countries. 


2 ths. | 5 the. | .| 25 tbe.) 


250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57/ $2.63 


$1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19) $4.98 


$1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74) $8.75 


direct by air $1.68 |$4.20 


$0.40/$21 00 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 


> Express to community, business and in- 


dustry. Air Express er gee Railway 


Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


the acreage devoted to th« 
trees which provide the leay« 
the silk worms. 

First experts reporting fr 
estimate that silk production 
next year may not amount to 
15% of prewar capacity. Eve 
optimistic doubt that output 
33% of prewar levels. 
eA Hurdle Cleared?—Last 
nouncement from Supreme A 
quarters, however, implied th: 


one expected obstacle to th 


tion of silk shipments migh: 
matically removed. If SAH h 
to encourage silk exports f: 
as one means of helping th« 
quickly to acquire dol 


industrial materials, it means 
ing-with-the-enemy 


There are other reasons for 
that the silk trade may be revi, 
of all others. 


@ Rayon Industry Hard Hit— 
the value of Japan’s rayon and cott 
goods exports exceeded the value of: 
silk exports in the late 1930's, th 
manufacture required importation 
pulp, chemicals, and cotton fiber. 
factories, reports indicate, suffered » 
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Althow 


ticularly heavy damage through 
bombardment, and Allied occupati 
policy may not look with favor up nt 
rebuilding of a Japanese industn 


ily convertible to military uses. 
iS an ag 


Silk, on the other hand, 
cultural product of wholly 


dome 


origin and therefore offers the best 
portunity to gain rapidly the need 


foreign credits. 


producing acreage. 


eA Declining Demand—Japan’s : 
silk exports, government and trade 


resentatives agree, will never 


proach. prewar figures. Even betore 
war, American imports of raw silk, wh 
constituted 80% of the world total, 
dropped steadily from a high of al 
a hundred million pounds in 1929 


less than half that in 1940. 


In the decade immediately precedi 
the war, silk was nearly elbowed out 
American woven fabric manufacture 
rayon. It must now compete in its! 
major market, women’s hosicry, ¥ 
nylon and other synthetic fibers. 
1938, 80% of the raw silk consu 


in the U. S. went into hosiery. 


e Heavy Handicaps—Silk enters the: 
with nylon and high-tenacity rayon 
the women’s hosiery market wm 
heavy handicaps. While silkworm 
ture was going downhill in Japan, 
duction of nylon in the U. S. rose 
the equivalent of 18,000,000 Ib. of ™ 
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If silk can be export 
at the prewar price of $3 a pound, 
would be more economical for Japan 
import grain than to grow it on co 
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trade 1 The right pack- customers sold ona product. This WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET, “Help 

hefore agecanbeitsown sanitary, moistureproof film helps Yourself to Lower Distribution 

silk, wh best salesman in maintain original quality that Costs.” You may find its analysis 

wp the modern self- _ builds repeat sales. of the function of the package in 

OT alm : A ae * 

n 1929 ce store. It can suggest... DU PONT CELLOPHANE provides today’s merchandising picture a 
commend . . . sell itself. transparent protection at lowest valuable help in planning for 

reced 

la out SIBILITY is a vital factor. Pack- cost, reducing distribution ex- ™°F sales. 

ne ged in Du Pont Cellophane, your pense, making your package an E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

ath @greduct tells a convincing sales economical as well as an efficient Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, 

fibers. @ory to the shopper’s eyes, the salesman for your product. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Ever since the 60's 


EVER SINCE THE 1850'S WHEN 
THE STEAM-AND-SAILING SHIP 
“GREAT EASTERN” WAS PLYING THE 
ATLANTIC, WE HAVE DEVOTED 
OURSELVES TO MAKING PIPES 

FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 

tActual photo taken on the “Great Eastern’) 


Hand-Made 
Shape #22, $5. 
“Billiard” 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 7945 


Nearly a century of analysis and work, 
and experience with smokers’ needs, is 
incorporated in Kaywoodie Pipes 
Whatever makes pipe-smoking more 
satisfying will always be found in Kay- 
woodie. Available at your dealer’s, $3.50 
to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fijth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


KAYWOODIE 


LEAF & 


BRIAR 


KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER 


iery yarn in 1944 and is expected to 
reach 23,000,000 Ib. next year. 

Nylon hose, according to industry 
spokesmen, wear two to three times as 
long as silk. Stockings made of high- 
tenacity rayon, now for the first time 
available for civilian use, will look bet- 


ter and last longer than the wartime 


variety. 

@ Steadier in Price—Synthetic yarns are 
free from the violent price fluctuations 
which brought the price of silk down 
from $5.23 a pound in 1929 to $1.25 
in 1933 and up again to $3.93 in De- 
cember of 1939. If the price of syn- 
thetic yarns continues its steady decline, 
silk will not be able to compete on even 
terms unless it drops to $1 or $1.50 a 
pound. 

Authorities estimate that silk may 
succeed in retaining from 10% to 20% 
of the postwar hosiery market, which 
would create a demand for about five 
to ten million pounds of raw silk an- 
nually. 

@ Other Uses—Silk will have other uses 
in the United States, chiefly for luxury 
and prestige categories of men’s ties, 
sphabtery fabrics, and women’s under- 
wear and dresses. Also, its higher melt- 
ing point and lower elasticity give it 
some advantage over synthetics in a 
number of other products such as surgi- 


DEEP SHOT-DRILLED SHAFT 


One of the deepest mine shafts ever 
sunk by the shot drill method, a 
2,600-ft. bore for an iron mine at Hur- 
ley, Wis., nears completion on a Jease- 
hold of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland. The business edge for the 
revolving cutter (right) is furnished 
by loose, flint-hard, rough steel shot 
which carve out 12-ton cylinders of 
granite (below), 54 ft. in diameter. 
The round hole left by the gigantic 
machine is now being enlarged and 
squared by blasting to make room for 
a big 19x26-ft. elevator. 
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cal sutures, electrical insula 
fishing lines. 

But even when all catego 
cluded, it is generally estin 
future American consumpti 
silk will amount to little mor 
000,000 Ib. a year. 

e Other Customers—Japan’s 
of recovering silk export n 
momentarily brighter in oth: 
the world, particularly in | 
Great Britain, where there is 
chinery capable of employin; 
hand-reeled silk. Possibly 10, 
of raw silk are expected to ¢ 
American importers, a total \ 


decline as manufacturers adapt + 


plants to synthetic yarns. 


In addition to raw silk, Japa 
export about 10,000,000 Ib. yearly in} 
iL), D 

spite competition from rayon an 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Alf CONDITION NS 


IS BENEFITING THESE AND 


OTHER INDUSTRIES |< ~ 


BROOMS 
CARGO SHIPS 
PISTON RINGS 


CASTINGS 


i Sg y Oo U ad S DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICALS 


ELECTRICAL CABLES AND TRANSFORMERS 


AMONG THEM ? EXPLOSIVES 


FOOD 

LACQUERS 

LINOLEUM 
SENSITIZED PAPER 
SHOES AND LEATHER 
hdustrial air conditioning is a new production tool POWDERED METALS 
CHEMICALS 

ith enormous possibilities. And because Gas is CANDY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM 
GLASS 

LITHOGRAPHY AND PRINTING 
MATCHES 


onomical, clean, dependable and completely au- 
matic, it is the recommended source of energy in 


his expanding production process. Consult your PLASTICS 
RUBBER 

al Gas Company’s Industrial Engineer on how AIRCRAFT PARTS 
OPTICAL LENSES 


can help you specifically. PLYWOOD 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section GAZ, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. iS 70 


THE TRENG 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


The all-steel body for a single truck— 
or for each chassis in a national fleet 


@ QUICKLY BUILT AND DELIVERED 

@ STRONG, YET LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ ATTRACTIVE AND MODERN IN APPEARANCE 

@ EASILY REPAIRED WITH INTERCHANGEABLE PANELS 


Truck and trailer bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern method 
of all-metal construction, offer several special advantages. 

Quickly built by your local Ls body builder and delivered with- 
out shipping difficulties, Ls bodies provide all the advantages of 
both personalized service and Ls mass production. 

Available in any desired size or style (there are 1152 standard 
models alone), Ls bodies are neat, modern and attractive in ap- 
pearance. With Ls all the bodies in your fleet—whatever its size— 
can have the same distinctive lines. 

Easily and rapidly repaired with interchangeable panels, Ls 
bodies mean low-cost maintenance and more pay-service hours. 
When accidents occur only damaged sections need be replaced. 

Check the possibilities of Lindsay Structure, in steel or alumi- 
num, whether your fleet numbers one or 1000 trucks or trailers. 
Write to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) Lid., Dominion 
Squere Bidg., Montreal. 


% 


*There are 109 “Ls Jims” throughout the country 
De you know your Local Ls Dealer? 
“Jim,” a neighbor of yours, was chosen 
on Ls body builder becouse of his ability 

to handle your requirements intellig 
— whether you need one or 1000 
bodies. 

Your “Jim” knows local conditions and 


body to meet your exact individual re- 
quirements. He mokes speedy deliveries 
of new truck bodies and does a quick fac- 
tory repair job. 


LINDSAY 
s STRUCTURE 


U. S$. Patents 2017629, — a 
peters U.S. ond Foreign Patents ond Pat 
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synthetic cloths, shipments of J2p,), 
silk fabrics remained fairly dy 


about that figure during the p cya; ; F 
cade. ‘BB ndete 
e Home Consumption—Japai sc 

sumption of raw silk for dom tic ,.mmrogre 
poses, primarily clothing, ‘coire de 


markedly during the years prc 
war—to as high as 35,000, Sealer 
1939, the last year for which figy Cor 
are available. = a 


Demand for silk inside Japon is y oe 
expected to run at about 20,010,009) ee | 
annually. ’ 

The total demand for Japanese . 


36 St 


both for domestic consumpti and { 


export may therefore reach 45,()()(), sf _ 
Ib. a year, less than half of the quan U.S < 


produced before the war but mewh 
above the most optimistic estimate 
what is possible for Japan’s present s 
producing capacity. 
eA New Role—If estimates hold, g 
is likely to remain the most importa 
single factor in a _ de-industrialig 
Japanese economy, but it will not ay 
rank high among the commodit 
traded in the world market. 
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FOR LOW FUEL BILLS 


With diesel fuel selling at from as #}mmit 
tle as 5¢ to 9¢ a gal., private flyers mgt the 
well rejoice when Fred Thaheljg™med 
diesel engine (above) for small pla rs 

goes into production. Built in er 
Shaffer Tool Works, Brea, Calif. tilat fail 
235-Ib., four-cylinder engine is said king | 
consume hourly only 3 gal. of fuggpout ¢ 
and to develop from 100 to 125 oe 
Thaheld, who designed the Gu@§iio., 

son radial diesel for large planes, iw, pe 
negotiating with manufacturers Gio ; 


build the new one under licen 
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thortwave’s Role 


Future of 36 stations still 
determined as U.S. policy on 
ograms, and merger proposal, 
re debated in Washington. 


Stalemate of the London meetings of 
he Council of Foreign Ministers has 
mvinced Washington that the need 
p'l 1S ng. getting U. S. postwar aims across 
000 MM the world has become greater than 
eI. 

36 Stations Affected—Because radio 
have to assume, in peacetime as it 


Ncreag 
coding ¢ 
N00 Wp 


ICH figy 


panese s 


ion and 


45,000.00 in wartime, the burden of carrying 
‘© {usntale U. S. message around the globe, the 
<j; muestion of what is to be done with 36 
eee ivately owned international shortwave 


dio stations valued at $225,000,000 


hold taken on new importance and 


in | porta 
lustrialiag 
] not ag 
mmodity 


pur during the war by the Office 
War Information and the Office of 
nter-American Affairs, the entire pro- 
am time of the 36 stations is now used 
y the Interim International Informa- 
om Service, a new State Dept. unit 
cated by President Truman when 
and OIAA were abolished. But 
new organization is scheduled to 
Dec. 31. Before then, probably late 
month or early in November, Sec- 
of State James F. Byrnes will 
ent to the President a recommenda- 
mon future shortwave broadcasting 
icy. In the light of comprehensive 
ans of Great Britain, and other coun- 
es, to use shortwave radio to broad- 
t their own educational programs, 
sa safe bet that the U. S. govern- 
ent will continue international short- 
ave on, but to what extent still 
ust be settled. 
Merger S ed—Several plans for 
future of American international 
ottwave broadcasting have been sub- 
itted. One, now being given serious 
sideration at the State Dept. and in 
¢ radio industry, involves a merger of 
¢ seven companies which own the 36 
ations. This plan would set up a 
gle holding company, with a joint 
mittee composed o yr cg te vote 
the government and the industry, 
4 by the President, as an advisory 


‘om as! 
Alyers 1 
Thaheld 
all pla 


it in Discussions have centered on the 


ger on a voluntary basis. Should 


za lif, ‘Bat fail, some government officials favor 
is said #king Congress for legislation to bring 
. of fuq@out consolidation, in the interests of 
) 125 ggture national security. A legislative 


ccedent sanctioning voluntary consoli- 
tion was created when Congress, by 
, permitted a merger of Western 
nion and Postal Telegraph Co. Similar 
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Two Ways to Solve Your 
New Tag or Label Problem 


1 2 


DOODLE AT THE PUT IT UP TO 
DINNER TABLE 


OW is no time to lose time, or risk mistakes, in creating new tags or 
labels. You'll get the right answer to your problem faster by con- 
sulting Dennison first. 

Dennison know-how is founded on over 100 years’ experience in origi- 
nating and manufacturing paper specialties. And in producing tags and 
labels by the millions, we have done the impossible time and again. 

If your problem is mainly one of design, Dennison recommendations for 
art, color scheme and lettering are based on scientific research and an inti- 
mate knowledge of selling conditions in every business. 

Perhaps you face a difficult technical problem. How best to fasten your 
tag to your product, for instance. Or if you’re thinking about labels, how 
to get one to stick to an unusual surface and to stay stuck or peel off as 
you require. Dennison has those answers, as well. P 

Remember, too, that you don’t have to pay a premium price for expert 
knowledge when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER SPECIALTIES 


FREE—ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “‘If You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES » MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Dennison Manufacturing Company Name... .............ccccccecceceecccesiassensesees 
80 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


BRAGA. 00.0 04 thn Ke cc sn eu sdioncesecepesdesesccesssescee 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only OE BR eso hc hckdd kes oh ehee Seep vt rie cncceceyecee 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” CG cctovcdvtasevacspcssvad Pe eee 


CHASING RAINBOWS-AT $1,250,000 APIECE 


From New York to Chicago in one hour and 45 minutes, coast to coast in six 
hours, New York to London in nine. These are flight schedules Pan American 
Airways hopes to attain with the new Rainbow stratosphere transport (above), 
the first six slated for delivery by Republic Aviation within 22 months. Big 
brother of Republic’s Thunderbolt fighter, the Rainbow will have a guaranteed 
cruising speed of 400 m.p.h., a maximum speed of 450 at 40,000-ft. levels. 
The 100-ft. pressurized fuselage will accommodate 40 passengers plus crew, 
mail, and cargo. The ship will have a 129-ft. wingspan, and four Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp Major engines (shown this week at Wright Field, page 54) which 
utilize exhaust gases in a jet thrust arrangement for extra power. 


legislation could be enacted in the field 
of international shortwave broadcasting. 
Several months ago a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee started hearings on a pro- 
posed merger of international commer- 
cial communications, such as RCA 
Communications, Mackay, and Press- 
Wireless, Inc. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
chairman, ended the hearings abruptly, 
after several government departments 
failed to agree. 
e U. S. Would Buy Time—Should a 
voluntary merger of shortwave facilities 
be effected, the government-industry ad- 
visory board would pass on all policy 
matters. Certain time periods would be 
sold to the government for specific 
broadcasts, but all other time would be 
programed by the private corporation. 
Some station owners favor a merger. 
They contend that the chances of mak- 
ing international shortwave broadcasting 
a paying business, from an advertising 
revenue point of view, are remote. 
Others want their stations back so 
they can carry out prewar plans. In the 
blueprint stage when war broke out 
were at least three South American net- 


works, to be fed by United States © 


sources. 
Crosley Corp. of Cincinnati (now 
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owned by Aviation Corp.), operator of 
WLWO and several other powerful in- 
ternational shortwave stations, had lined 
up a group of South American radio sta- 
tions for a commercial network. Pro- 
tams would have originated with 
VLWO. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and National Broadcasting Co. also 
have worked out plans for South Ameri- 
can networks. 

Under the three prewar plans, how- 
ever, programs would originate in this 
country and be picked up in South 
America by shortwave, then relayed to 
standard band stations for rebroadcast. 
That was because there were few short- 
wave sets in South America capable of 
receiving the international frequencies. 
e Another Idea—Under another pro- 
posal, international shortwave broadcast- 
ing facilities would be returned to the 
seven private companies. If the govern- 
ment wanted to broadcast a particular 
message to a particular country, or — 
of countries, time would be purchased 
on the stations desired by the State 
Dept. Private industry would operate 
the stations, without government super- 
vision, except for the time purchased. 
Such a move would open the way for 
completion of the proposed commercial 
networks. 


Companies now owning ¢ |) 
shortwave stations are CBS, \3C ¢, 
ley Corp., Associated Broad | 
San Francisco; General El: tric ¢ 
Westinghouse Radio Station: Inc. 
World Wide Broadcasting ( jp,’ 
ton. 

Should the merger becom: effec, 
it is likely that not all of the > stati 
would be operated. The plan » venti 
most prominently would con/‘ine oy 
tions to one or two powerfii' statigy 
capable of throwing signals around ¢ 
world. 


CTS 
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Capital Prize 


Twenty U. S. communi 
seek designation as permane 
headquarters of United Nation 
San Francisco favored to win, 


Numerous chambers of comme 
have operated under a dangerous pM 
sure of pent-up desire since a Unit 
Nations Organization’s executive cg 
mittee voted for permanent UNO h 
quarters in the United States. Ad 
tedly San Francisco has the inside tra 
But rival cities are presenting their ple 
e 20 Invitations—This is no project 
be stalked behind such raw routi 
devices as brass bands, oratory, cocki 
parties, cash donations, or tax exe 


‘ 
¢ 
*% 
2 


tions. It involves high internation Fe 
policy and the U. S. State Dept. tab at 
the usual high-powered exuberance os 
Washington is taking no sides. ’ 

By whispering at the top of th 
er 


voices, the candidates have present 
their arguments to the UNO commit 
in London. More than 20 palpit 
invitations have been received. 
Having failed to keep UNO he 
quarters in Europe, Britain, France, a 
Holland want the next most convenid 
location—somewhere on the U. S. I 
Coast. Dispatches from London 
week revealed that New York has! 
come a dark horse candidate. 
e Black Hills, Too—The West Coast 
inflamed by rumors that Philadelphi 
pulling political wires which doesn't 
please the European bloc. Miami Ba 
also is making gestures without putt 
undue emphasis on its summer cli 
Competition for the seat of wi 
government is not confined to 
towns. Pierre, S. D., has a Black i 
World Capital Committee. (Piet 
capital of the state, in 1940 had a pq 
lation of 4,322.) The governor, M. 
Sharpe, is the general Siciiaan Litd 
ture presents arguments and maps 
support claims for the Black Hills a 
ideal site. Li 
Included is a proposed layout for 
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Look, for instance, what A-C engi 
neering has done in water distribu- 
tion. Today, one A-C Centrifugal 
Pump does the job of 3 old-type 
pumping engines 10 times its size— 
does it better . . . more economically! 


Pid 


For the pulp and paper industry, 
still other outstanding develop- 
ments: the Low-Head Chip Screen 
(above), a new Streambarker for 
barking logs, a wide variety of grind- 
ers, digesters, thickeners, blow tanks. 


In fact, an A-C Centrifugal Pump 
can deliver 75 million gallons of 
water a day—enough to meet the 
average needs of a city of 500,000. 
Cost to consumer? . . . as low as one 
cent for every 100 gallons delivered! 


Today, A-C engineered products are 
helping boost production of vital 
U. S. paper and cardboard—repre- 
sent just one section of the world’s 
largest line of major industrial 
equipment! 


To facilitate modernization of unit 
substations, A-C introduced this in- 
novation: visual planning with ac- 
curate scale models of equipment 
that reduce paper work—save hours 
of complicated figuring! 


War-proved products and tech- 
niques — practical experience with 
technical problems . . . that’s what 
this Company can offer you. For 
complete details inquire at your 
nearby Allis-Chalmers office! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


NO he 
‘rance, 3 
conven 


KEEP ABREAST OF COMPETITION! © 


Investigate A-C’s Cooperative Engineering Service. 
t the World’s Widest Range of Industrial Skill and Experience 
to work on your Production and Technical Problems. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST LAS, Gee 
LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT Ne aoe oop ures 


capital by Luvine Berg, architect. It 
depicts the capitol building as the heart 
of concentric areas occupied by admin- 


istration structures and dwellings. A 
second map shows Pierre as terminus of 
a global =" requiring only about 
40 miles of ferrying and “passing 
through all countries af the world, with 
the exception of Australia.” 

© West Coast Scramble—San Francisco 
is keeping its attractions before UNO 
(BW—Jun.23'45,p86) but with no in- 
delicate pressing. Should this golden 
plum fall to the Golden Gate city, there 
would still remain a hot tussle amon 

nearby communities which now are or 
fering sites. Sixteen neighborhoods in 
the * area are convinced that they 
have sites that are altogether unique 
and perfect. 

Something more solid than the pres- 
tige goes to the fortunate city. Con- 
struction and settlement of UNO head- 
quarters will involve expenditures of an 
estimated $20,000,000, to say nothing 
of payrolls and other items of permanent 
operation, 


Sleep-Pill Curbs 


Uniform state legislation 
permitting sale of barbiturates 
only on physician’s prescription 
urged as remedy for misuse. 


Uniform state legislation, restricting 
the sale of barbiturates to prescriptions, 
is the most promising avenue of attack 
on the problem of sleeping pill addic- 
tion, the American Pharmaccutical 
Assn. has decided. 
¢ Confer on Controls—Spurred by wide- 
spread publicity on the problem, the 
association called a conference of top 
representatives of the medical and phar- 
maceutical professions, drug manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
state and federal law enforcement ofh- 
cials, in Washington last week. 

After an intensive all-day session the 
consensus seemed to favor local action 
similar to the Minnesota and California 
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BLACK HILLS DREAM OF UNO CAPITAL 


Making a virtue even of remoteness, the Black Hills bid for consideration as 
world capital of the United Nations Organization. Official prospectus of the 
Black Hills World Capital Committee, sponsored by the governors of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming, features an architect's conception of 
the new center. Highlights of the dream: a spiral road leading off the World 
Highway “to provide for unlimited expansion”; office buildings for each of the 
Big Five in the inner circle; hotels, embassies, and miscellaneous administra- 
tive ' uildings in the outer tiers; “exclusive little villages for each nation in the 
park-like valleys” beyond the ring of nearby hills. 
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laws restricting all sales to presci ption 
with refills permitted only whin 4, 
druggist has obtained telephoned 
written approval from the physic: in. 

© Laws Surveyed—Survey of stat. 
laws by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, 
tary of the association, shows that 
middle western and southwestern tate, 
Massachusetts, and the District «f (. 
lumbia, have no legislation cont:ollin, 
the sale of these drugs, while othe; 
state and local regulations vary g:cat) 
Addicts who are unable to get the pili 
from legitimate channels can easily pro. 
cure them from dealers in an adjoining 
state where there is no control, ; 
through illicit channels. 

The conferees seemed to agrec that 
any control would have to cover a 
sources, from the dispensing doctor who 
sells medicines direct to his patients, to 
the mail-order drug house and the tay 
drivers, taverns, and news stands which 
carry “goof balls” as a profitable side. 
line (BW—Mar.24’45,p88). 

e Drugs Defended—The barbiturates, 
when properly used, are among the 
most valuable drugs, speakers said, not. 
ing that much of the adverse publicity 
lately stems from suicides and accider- 
tal deaths attributed to their misuse. 

One conference speaker said investi- 
gation would show that many More sui- 
cides have been prevented with ba: 
biturates than have been committed 
with them, but several conferees severely 
condemned a recent article in news 
papers extolling the beneficent effects of 
the pills to combat sleeplessness. 

Federal authorities, notably Con 
missioner of Narcotics H. J. Anslinger, 
stressed that their staffs and appropriz 
tions were inadequate to tackle the 
sleep-pill problem on a national scale. 

Since federal drug laws were modem- 
ized in 1938, sales of barbituric acid 
preparations have trebled. It is esti 
mated that 7,000,000 doses are sold in 
this country every day, 60% of them 
without prescriptions. In New York City 
last year deaths from misuse of sleeping 
pills were five times the number recorded 
in 1937. 


PROFITABLE INCHES 


The government didn’t do so bad 
financially in its operation of the Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines, accord- 
ing to figures supplied two Senate com- 
mittees- by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

The two lines, built to supply crude 
oil and finished products to the East 
Coast during the war, cost the govern- 
ment $142 million, while their gross 
profit up to June 30 was $135 million, 
after partial amortization, and operating 
expenses. 

While eventual disposition of the 
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Would you wear it? 


(DON’T LOOK NOW BUT YOU DO!) 


SuRE! You have one on. 

It’s the lining of your coat. 

And what’s more, it’s made of rayon. Why ...? 

Because rayon lining material wears well, helps hold 
our coat in shape, resists shrinkage and resists pulling 

ut at the seams, slips smoothly over your shirt, and its 
olor doesn’t rub off. : 

To make rayon such as this, American Viscose Cor- 
poration’s research engineers put in a lot of work. They 
began with the rayon fibers . . . basis of all rayon yarns 
and fabrics. Since rayon fibers are man-made, the engi- 


ERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


U. 8. Pat. Of. 


neers were able to give them all of the important needed 
“properties” for lining service. Properties such as 
strength, ability to take dyes, wear-resistance, many 
more. 

As a result of their work, combined with the work 
of the fabric industry, you and your family are getting 
steadily more serviceable rayon lining materials for your 
suit coats, overcoats and other apparel. Yet this is just one 
of dozens of our continuing research projects to improve 
rayon and extend its uses...to produce more and better 
everyday things for America. 


A better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


Keep Your Business 
on a Safe Footing... 


In Farragut’s time the “powder gre 
sanded the slippery decks before battle- 
action. But Flintdek is the modern way 
to sure-footing at sea. This rugged deck 
covering, easily troweled on over the 
steel decking, is always slip-proof... 
wet or dry. 


However, this is but a single example 
of the many advantages Flintkote prod- 
ucts give both at sea and ashore. 

They put your products, your build- 
ings, your equipment on a safer footing 
-..in so many places...in so many 
ways. Because... 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From factory flooring to skyscraper roof- 
ing... from interior finishing to exterior 
waterproofing... from industrial adhe- 
sives to expansion joints... from paper 
boxes to sound deadeners... from pro- 
tective coatings for industrial structures 
to a wide line of building materials 
for new construction and moderni- 
zation. 


With the skills, knowledge, and ye. 


+ 


aT RN 
SION 
» Ta 


Mi Los Angeles 54, California. 
TION 


equipment developed through 44 years 
of successful experience, Flintkote labo- 
ratories and engineers are particularly 
—— to serve you, today and during 
the difficult period of postwar readjust- 
ment ahead. Offices in principal cities. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y., 55th and Alameda Streets, 


DRINKING BLIMPS 


Afloat 100 ft. above Lake Eric, a kK.) 
Navy blimp (above), flying at ; 
m.p.h., experimentally drinks up wz 
ter ballast to compensate for weigh 
lost as it burns fuel. It trolls a to: 
pedo-like cylinder (below) called ; 
“fish,” in which a small electric pum 
forces water to the blimp’s ballast bags 
through a hose that doubles as a tov 
line. The tests are conducted by th 
Navy and Goodyear aircraft, sok 
builder of U. S. lighter-than-air ship, 


lines still is undecided (BW-Sep.2) 
"45,p42), Little Inch is now being filled 
with water to put it in standby cond: 
tion, while Big Inch is slated for simila 
treatment in a few weeks, 


BOEING EYES AN ORDER 


Good news for cutback-plagued 
Seattle (BW —Sep.22’45,p104)—and for 
Seattle’s biggest manufacturer, the Boc- 
ing Airplane Co.—came in last week’ 
announcement that Northwest Airlines 
plans to purchase Boeing Stratocruisess 
for use both on its present Seattle-to 
New York run and on its proposed route 
to the Orient (BW —Sep.8’45,p22). 

The 73-passenger Stratocruiser (BW- 
Sep.22’45,p19) is a commercial modi 
cation of Boeing’s C-97 Army cargo car 
rier, which, in turn, was adapted from 
the B-29 Superfortress. 
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srrel Race 


Distillers buy cooperage 
snts as container shortage 
sws acute. Trend is toward 
egration of the industry. 


hisky distillers, dedicated through 
sonversion to the relief of a parched 
ic, find their rescue plans hindered 
only by restrictions on grain (BW— 

¢.25'45,p26) but also by a shortage 
barrels. As a result, competition for 
operage plants which began quietly 
at ago has degenerated into a stam- 
ae. 

The acquisitions mark another step 

the expansion of the liquor industry. 
then the war-alcohol program brought 

» diversion of distilleries from beverage 

eduction, there was a scramble by the 

» boys for smaller companies with 

ocks in their warehouses (BW—Apr. 

43,932) which just now is running 

s course; thus recently National Dis- 

lers which two years ago bought a 

5% stock interest in Kentucky’s Glen- 

be Distillery acquired the remaining 

5% for a reported $357,500. Dis- 

ppearance of foreign wines and bran- 

es encouraged the purchase by liquor 

terests of California wineries (BW — 

ec.12’42,p66). Acquisition of brew- 

ies picked up, too, notably Schenley 

istillers’ purchase of famed Blatz 
ing (BW—Dec.4’43,p30). 

Pinch Grows Tighter—Uncle Sam is 

ost particular about the barrels 

herein whisky ages during the four 
rats Which earn it his bonded guaran- 
te. They must be of perfect white oak, 
hatred on the inside to absorb obnox- 

s ingredients from the whisky. The 

ar clamped down on production of 

verage distillates, and this in turn 
ut down the demand for oak barrels. 
en workinen began flocking from the 

foods and cooperage plants to the 
nanzas of war production. 

Distillers began to feel the bite during 
he liquor production “holiday” of Au- 
ust, 1944. With each holiday since, 
he pinch tighter. By V-J Day the 
uestion * coal, ham for the saaenichy 
ng output of whisky had become acute. 
Prices reflected not only a deficiency of 
tocks and a lack of labor but also the 
ncreasing difficulty of finding white 
bak of suitable quality in cut-over for- 
sts. A standard 50-gal. barrel that cost 
6.80 or less before the war jumped to 
12.04 and could have been sold much 
igher but for the ceiling. 

tend Is General—Attention has fo- 
used on the cooperage companies 
bought by the big liquor companies, 
but fear of being cut off from supplies 


U 
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PARKING METERS 


% Manufactured under the 
patents of F. L. Michaels 

by The Michaels Art Bronze Co., 
Inc., Covington, Kentucky. 


Wherever installed, MI-CO 
Parking Meters have earned the un- 
qualified endorsement of city offi- 
cials and merchants because they 
provide the basis for efficient traffic 
regulation. MI-CO Meters are fa- 
mous for dependability and low cost 
maintenance...the result of correct 
engineering, fewer moving parts and 
unusually sturdy construction. You'll 
find that MI-CO Parking Meters pay 
out quickly because they are seldom 
out of order. If you contemplate the 
installation of parking meters, this 
is the time to investigate the liberal 
proposition offered by MI-CO. 
Complete details sent on request. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


HOLE IN A RIVER-FOR MORE WATER 


Within the confines of a cofterdam, sandhogs burrow into the bed of the 
Missouri River to safeguard the water supply of Omaha. A few years ago, 
U.S. engineers deepened the river channel nine feet to improve navigation, 
leaving intakes of Omaha’s water system perilously near the surface during dry 
months. One inlet already has been lowered at a cost of $110,000; work on the 
second got under way last month. To drop the intake ten feet requires exca- 
vation of a 70-ft-long hole extending some 35 ft. into the channel. The capac- 
ity of the city’s water system, 100 million gal. daily, will remain unchanged. 


has also forced smaller distillers into the 
race. Among the larger transfers was 
the sale of Motor Wheel Corp., Mem- 
phis barrel manufacturer, to National 
Distillers. (The name carries the vet- 
eran motorist back to the age of goggles 
and linen dusters, before hickory wheels 
had been displaced by steel.) 

Schenley Distillers acquired all the 
stock of the Louisville Cooperage Co., 
owner of two plants with a daily capacity 
of 2,500 barrels. Biggest block of stock 
was sold by J. Nick White, who founded 
Louisville Cooperage 41 years ago and 
who remains in the industry as a staves 
broker. 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. has 
organized the Blue Grass Cooperage 
Co. with a plant at Kenova, W. Va. 
Brown-Forman has also bought into the 
Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, and plans 
to convert it to a barrel plant if neces- 
sary. 

e Buys Oaker Firm—Fleischmann Dis- 
tilling Corp. has joined the parade. It 
recently acquired Joseph Oaker Sons, 
cooperage company of Cincinnati. 
Oaker had long made various types of 
barrels for Fleischmann’s parent com- 
pany, Standard Brands. Another trans- 
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action was the sale of the Knabb Barrel 
Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., to Continental 
Distilling. 

Many similar deals are simmering. 

The trade hears that Commercial Sol- 
vents will obtain a barrel manufacturing 
concern at Terre Haute, Ind. In addi- 
tion to known sales, there doubtless are 
many cases where distillers have bought 
stock in cooperage plants in order to 
assure themselves of having the needed 
supplies of barrels. 
e Seller’s Market—The cooperage indus- 
try has been well alerted to the situa- 
tion, is making the best of a seller’s 
market. While no details of the cash 
payments or stock swaps have been 
broadcast, a trade publication figures 
that Schenley paid about $2,729,000 
for J. Nick White's 91,000 shares in 
Louisville Cooperage. 

The new proprietors are running into 
unexpected snags. Previous commit- 
ments of the cooperage companies are 
among the embarrassments. In more 
than one case it is reported that the 
new owner has found his new subsidiary 
rolling out the barrel for competing 
whiskies. An attempt to cancel one of 
these previous contracts was reportedly 


scotched by the intended vi 
galloped to Washington and ¢ : 
der safeguarding his percenta 
plant’s output. 

@ Once Only—A contributing 
the cooperage crisis is the Inte 
enue Bureau ruling which spe 

a barrel can be used only 
bonded liquor—on the theory 
charcoal inside has a diminishi: 
to absorb impurities. Thus di 
war years (when whisky was | 
only during short holidays) the 
for barrels slumped. 

Cut off from their regular m 
whisky barrels, the coopers ha 
of white oak staves in April. |94j 
Going price for these had been $7 
a 1,000, but lack of market had 
price down to $60. The industn 
duced the Office of Price Administn 
tion to place a higher ceiling o1 
types of barrels in order that pla 
could sell such types and keep going 
OPA accommodated by putting a fair 
high ceiling ($205 a 1,000 in the Sout 
$215 in other districts) on staves tha 
could be sold. Current ceilings 
whisky barrel staves is $280 in ¢ 
South and $290 in other regions. 4 
parently the 1943 surplus has | 
since been salvaged or sold. 

e@ Back to Oak—Beer barrels traditi 
ally are made of oak but, unlike whisi 
barrels, they may be used and recon 
tioned until they succumb to the poun 
ings of the huskies on the brewer 
trucks. Years ago cooperage compan 
tried to persuade big brewers to he 
them finance purchases of standing 
white oak timber. 

“No dice,” answered the brewer 
“aluminum barrels have proved to | 
all right. We are putting more be 
into cans and bottles.” 

The war cut off aluminum for barr 

as well as tin for cans and threw the 
business right back into the lap of the 
white oak people. Brewery demand 
during the past four years have served 
to aggravate the problem of the div 
tillers. 
e Wider Markets—Competition dic 
ated the expansion of the distillers into 
the cooperage business just as the neces 
sity for maintaining stocks argued the 
large liquor companies into buying 
smaller rivals. But the acquisition 
wineries and breweries was a bid for 
wider markets. 

National Distillers has ventured even 
further. Its acquisition of White Rock 
mineral water (and that bare-bosomed 
trade-mark) is not so far fetched con- 
sidering that charged water is an inte 
gral part of highballs. But National’ 
buy into Sardik Food Products Cor 
(BW—Sep.4’43,p67) is exploration 
rather than integration. The latter’s field 
is food dehydration. 
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2000 PISTON PINS PER HOUR. Con- 
tinvevs hardening of carburized 
piston pins to 62 Rockwell “C"’. Pins 
TOCCO-hardened free of distortion 
and scale. 


Valve stem ends TOCCO-hardened to depth 
of %"’. Hardness of 50 Rockwell “C” accu- 
rately controlled. 


300 AXLE SHAFT BEARING RACES 
PER HOUR. Hardens axle bearing 
fo 62 Rockwell “C"’. Eliminates inner 
rece formerly pressed on. Gives 
50% more strength. 


100 ROCKER SHAFTS PER HOUR. 


6 to 12 hardened areas. No scale or 


FOR TODAY'S TEMPO: 
Get this SPEED and VERSATILITY with a Standard TOCCO Unit 


Speedy, accurate TOCCO Induction Hardening enables you to 
produce better products, faster, at a fraction of the cost of 
conventional heat-treating. One manufacturer gets such results 
for 142 different parts . . . with one standard TOCCO machine! 
Fixtures are readily changed, permitting quick tool-up to 
suit the job. 

Find out how TOCCO’s speed and versatility can help solve 
your problems and save you money. “Results with TOCCO” 
free for the asking. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY - Dept. W - Cleveland 1, Ohio 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


In a SHOW 


or a Showcase Beare 


FOR COLUMBIA PICTURES, the beauty of lovely Anita Louise attracts thou- 
sands, packs theatres—-sells tickets. Never do movie producers underestimate 
the selling power of beauty. It setts their products. It can sell yours. 


FOR MAX FACTOR’S FACE PowpER, sold 
to discriminating women, the 
beauty of packages by Ritchie is a 
recognized, powerful selling factor. 
Because an attractive package com- 
pels attention, suggests superior 
quality, and WINS 
SALES! Ritchieleads 
in making packages 
that SELL! 
Anita Louise; 


§N COLUMBIA'S TECHNICOLOR PRODUCTION “THE BANDIT OF SHERWOOD FOREST"* 


Way to a Better Package 


The Ritchie way integrates art and artisanship—to give you a better package 
at a low unit cost. A Package that quickly, unmistakably identifies, fully pro- 
tects and conveniently dispenses your product. A practical, production-planned 
package—easy to fill or pack, easy to handle, to stack and display—but above 
all designed for eye-appeal, for quality-mpression, for beauty that sells! 


THE 3 ESSENTIALS OF A SELLING PACKAGE 


1. It must be practical, pro- 2. It must fully protect and con- 4. it must proclaim the quality 
duction-planned, economical to _veniently dispense the product. and identity of your product. 


facture, to fill o ee 
niak. wot ft ie 3. It must be easy to handle, 5. It must be “good looking, 
to stack and display. memorable, attractive! 


NEW YORK Ww. &> 
DETROIT and COMPANY 


8T. LOUIS 8808 Baltimore Avenue ¢ Chicago 17 


LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS SET-UP PAPER BOXES © FIBRE CANS © TRANSPARENT PACKAGES 


Housing Disposal 
Government engaced ; 
drafting policy for liqu dating 
FPHA holdings. Timing o: sale 
may protect local market: 


How and when to dispose n 
683,000 units of permanent, teiiporap, 
and stopgap housing compri 
vast, sprawling government an 
which grew out of war demands i; , 
formidable liquidation job engaging the 
Federal Public Housing Authocity 
¢ Local Markets Involved—Disp.sal of 
these emergency accommodations jp 
nearly a thousand cities and towns will . 
quire efficient, flexible handling, for, in 
some localities, it will have an important 
influence on the real estate market and 
on new building construction. Dispos 
will also take careful timing, in order 
to serve emergency reconversion needs 
for housing. 

With consideration for these factors. 
FPHA officials are following a policy de. 
signed to facilitate the purchase of 
permanent housing by present tenanty, 
veterans, and investors in that order 
Temporary housing will be offered on 
sales terms encouraging re-use of mate. 
rials. 

Following the development of specific 

disposal details, about 320,000 units of 
temporary housing will probably go on 
the market at once. Officials expect little 
permanent war housing to be sold in 
the immediate months ahead. (Onl 
about 3,700 units have been disposed 
of so far.) 
e No Simple Problem—Disposition is 
more complicated problem than just 
putting some housing on the market 
and tearing other units down. 

There are now about 490,000 families 
(about 1,800,000 persons) living in war 
housing, and they must be settled else. 
where before their present quarters can 
be scrapped or sold. Some are still at 
work on war contracts. Others are ci- 
vilian employees of the Army and Naw 
whose jobs will not be terminated for 
many months. Eligibility requirements 
have been revamped to protect these 
groups, and, wherever possible, to take 
care of distressed families of veterans 
and servicemen. 

Most tenants must now pay full eco- 
nomic rents. During the war, under a 
“hardship” clause, many tenants were 
charged only a portion of the full rent. 
according to their ability to pay. Hard- 
ship rents are still allowed to veterans 
and some low-income families. 

@ Over-All Policies—The bulk of perma- 
nent war housing that is not demount- 
able will be sold for private residential 
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Trailers on the Job 


Many former war workers are 
sill living in trailers. The Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority 
reports that 27,000 of its 35,000 
trailers are still parked near war 
plants and that 90% of them are 
occupied. 

Some of the remaining 8,000 
aren't fit for use, but the pool is 
available for any city or college 
convincing FPHA that it has a 
real need for trailers for exclusive 
use of homeless veterans of this 
war. 
eAs of Aug. 1, following appli- 
cations were approved: Eau 
Claire, Wis., 100; Holdridge, 
Neb., 40; University of Wiscon- 
sin, 100; Indiana University, 
100; University of Wyoming, 
$0; University of Missouri, 50; 
University of Colorado, 200; 
University of Arkansas, 26; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, 50; University 
of Cincinnati, 36; North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, +8; 
Montana State College, 25; total 
of 685. 

Applicants have to pay costs 
of transporting trailers and 
promise to pay upkeep. 


purposes. Some of it may be used as low 
mat housing, where local communities 
request this, and Congress approves. 

Many of the 74,000 demountable 
units will probably be sold to private 
individuals and concerns desiring to 
move them from areas of surplus hous- 
ing to regions where a shortage exists. 

Only a few of the 170,000 permanent 
dwellings are suitable for individual 
ownership. These few are in projects 
consisting mainly of single houses, and 
twin, or group houses. Most of the 
federally owned war housing consists 
of multifamily structures with central 
service facilities, and much of it will 
probably be sold to investors, since 
only large-scale operations are feasible. 
But mutual ownership corporations 
formed by consumers to acquire these 
projects will be given priority, provided 
they can immediately occupy at least 
a of the projects they desire to 
uy. 
Pee gc Get Preference—In dis- 
posal of war housing, present or pros- 
pective occupants will a given prefer- 
ence. Tenants desiring to make perma- 
nent homes out of their present living 
quarters, and who are financially able 
to do so, can purchase the housing from 
the government, without having to bid 
for it on a competitive basis. 

Veterans will get the next chance, and 
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<2 job of these Birdsboro 125-ton presses is straightening 
150 Ib. rails up to 90’ long. They help make your train rides 
smoother and safer. More important, they help make rail 
straightening jobs easier, less costly. 


These particular machines have bottom anvils adjustable from 
30” to 50”. A pair of spring-cushioned rollers support the 
rail being straightened. Flywheels and gears are enclosed for 
maximum safety in operation. 

If you want “smoother riding” on your straightening jobs, 
consult Birdsboro. Our engineers will be glad to apply their 
diversified experience to your specific problems. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
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‘are investors will come last on the 
uyers’ preference list. Both will have 
to purchase their war housing on the 
auction block. 

Occupants will be given another ad- 
vantage not allowed to outside pur- 
chasers. The Lanham act pent 
that in the disposition of permanent 
housing, prices shall be based on cur- 
rent market value, established by a com- 
petent appraisal of the housing. For 
present tenants wishing to buy, how- 
ever, any rise in value due to wartime 
inflation will be taken out of the ap- 
praisal, and the price lowered accord- 
ingly. Investors or rental-project opera- 
tors must pay full prices at going value. 
@ 8,000 Permanent Units—There will 
be few disposal problems in connec- 
tion with about 62,000 units of perma- 
nent housing built with low-rent housing 
funds under the so-called Defense 
Amendment to the U. S. Housing Act. 

Only about 8,000 of these units are 
expected to be placed on the market, 
since most of them are locally owned, 
and will revert to a low-rent status as 
soon as President Truman officially de- 
clares the national emergency over. In 
the meantime, they will continue to be 
used as emergency housing, and will 
rent at full economic rents. 

Also unavailable for public bidding 
will be several projects constructed un- 
der the mutual home ownership phase 
of the war housing I m. These 
projects—located in alnut Grove, 


Ind.; Greenmont Village, near Dayton, 
Ohio; Audubon Park and Bellmawr, 
near Camden, N. J.; Winfield Park, 
near Newark, N. J.; and Avion Village 
and Dallas Park, in Texas—were leased 
to their present occupants before the 
war ended. 
© Leased Houses Going Back—Some of 
the 56,000 privately owned dwellings 
leased by the National Housing 7 
and converted to war workers’ dwell- 
ings will be turned back as speedily as 
ssible in most cases. As written the 
cases run seven years. 

A large part of the temporary and 
stopgap housing, which is due to be 
scrapped after reconversion needs are 
over, is now being utilized as emergency 
seer, and dormitories by schools, 
hospita s, and other public agencics. 
It is also being shifted, like the de- 
mountables, from housing surplus re- 
gions to shortage areas. 

Some 35,000 trailers used as stopgap 
housing during the war will eventually 
be classified as personal property, and 
marketed by the Dept. of Commerce. 

In disposing of both permanent and 
temporary housing, N regional di- 
rectors will work closely with commun- 
ity. representatives—local governments 
and civic groups—and each community 
will be allowed to work out its own 
program, unless its plans run counter to 
the national interest. At present the 
community plans are in various stages of 
development over the nation. 


DEATH SPRAY FOR CATTLE PESTS 


In a long spraying chute on F. G. Cobb’s Matagorda County (Tex.) ranch, a 
herd of cattle is drenched in a DDT shower designed to kill insects, make 
more contented steers—and profits. The 200-Ib.pressure spray comes from 
nozzles on either side of the chute. Ranchers in the area also are cooperating 
to allow small farmers the use of dipping vats for this purpose. As fee, the 
user must recharge the dip solution to its original strength—usually 32 


Ib. of 50% DDT to 1,000 gal. of water; for spray, a 70-Ib. solution is used. 
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Prepaid Burials 


Despite divided opinion 
morticians, funeral insurance and 
related plans show a marked 
increase in popularity. 


Security from cradle to grave, via jp. 
surance to meet rouge emergency, has, 
powerful appeal to the average citizen 
Latest offering in that field is funer 
insurance. 

The National Funeral Directors Assy. 

which frowns on anything that siack; 
of solicitation for business, last |} cbr, 
ary reiterated disapproval of any px 
payment plan, including funeral insy: 
ance, which restricts the family’s free 
choice of a funeral director. National 
Selected Morticians, a smaller organ 
ization restricted to one member in ; 
community, views the funeral insurance 
idea with more favor. 
e Varied Methods—In spite of divided 
opinion in the profession, plans to pro. 
vide in advance for funeral expenses 
have mushroomed in recent years. ‘I hey 
include (1) individual cash-in-advance 
agreements with funeral directors, 
through joint savings accounts or trust 
agreements; (2) burial associations and 
co-ops; and (3) insurance policies for 
the specific purpose. 

A California-born idea, funeral insur 

ance usually involves the writing of : 
standard life policy for the desired 
amount, at standard rates, by a company 
organized under state insurance laws. | 
funeral director may be named cond. 
tional beneficiary, or in states where in 
surance laws prohibit this, an assign 
ment naming the funeral establishment 
may be attached. 
e An Objection Overcome—Reserve 1 
quirements of state insurance laws, 
which guarantee financial responsibility 
to meet contractual obligations, enable 
funeral insurance to meet one of the 
chief objections to the burial association 
setup. Such associations, in the ten 
southern and western states where they 
have flourished, operate with little or 
no state supervision, and without such 
reserve requirements. 

Where state laws permit funeral in- 
surance, companies entering the ficld 
have found it lucrative. They get no 
competition from the old-line life com- 
panies; company rules which restrict the 
beneficiary to a person with an insurable 
interest and prohibit assignment of poli- 
cies to third parties keep the big in- 
surers out of the field. 

e What the Critics Say—Critics of the 
funeral insurance plan contend that high 
pressure methods of insurance agents, 
plus hook-ups with funeral directors, 
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have the same restrictive effect on the 
family’s free choice of funeral director 
js the burial association contract or in- 


dividual prepayment agreements. 

Th Be tone that promotion of this 
type of insurance might lead to monop- 
oly or centralized control of all funeral 
establishments in a state if an insurance 


company sold enough policies. 
UNDERGROUND PARKING 


At the Nov. 6 election, Detroit voters 
will decide whether to authorize the 
ci mment to build and operate a 
l automobile parking area un- 
demneath fashionable Washington Blvd. 
to relieve downtown parking conges- 


fon. 

The idea was first proposed by a 
merchants’ committee, which formed a 
nonprofit corporation to build the facili- 
ties at an estimated cost of $1,816,300. 
It was estimated that the project, if ex- 
empt from taxation, would pay for itself 
in 18 years, when it would 9 deeded to 
the city. Municipal officials then sug- 
gested that the city might build and 
— the underground parking lot 
itself. 

Most of the major stores in the Wash- 
ington Blvd. area are backing the pro- 

. Those having basement stores 
indicate that they may build under- 
ground concourses connecting those 
stores with the parking area. 


FEEDER AIRLINE TEST 


The densely populated southern New 
England area will become a testing 
ground for feeder airline operations if 
the Civil Aeronautics Board decides to 
accept the recommendations of its ex- 
aminers. 

Recommending that a new carrier, E. 
W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., of Norwood, 
Mass., granted a temporary three- 
year certificate for nine feeder routes in 
the Boston-New York-Albany region, 
the examiners have provided a basis upon 
which CAB could determine the need 
for this type of service, its cost to the 

mment in mail subsidy, and its 
traffie-diverting effect on trunk line car- 
riers. 

This area is ideally adapted, in the 
examiners’ opinion, for experimentation 
to determine passenger and revenue 
potentialties, in view of the number of 
communities within short route mile- 
ages. If operations indicate that Wig- 
gins’ routes may .become self-sufficient, 
the examiners observe that “there will 
remain opportunity and there will be 
justification for authorizing experimen- 
tal services in more thinly populated 
areas,” 

Four other applicants in the case pro- 
posed service exclusively by helicopter; 


ROKALIN SPEEDS RECONVERSION! Today produc- 
ion time saved means more merchandise on the market while the 
demand is still great. That is why manufacturers are turning to 
Roxalin for help in licking their recohversion problems. For elector 
technical men specialize in formulating plastic-base finishes to ft 
your product and production techniques. Read how they have helped 
others in “Twenty Years of Plastic Surfacing.” Write to Depart 
057 for your copy of this important technical manual. ee 
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1. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins 
A major part of our business is the produc- 
Cictian toates ba Math tion of bland, stable vitamin A and E con- 
en important product of DPI re- centrates by high-vacuum distillation. 
poor’ Ganicotef mete sie | Muchofwhatisknown about these vitamins 
paradoxically increases their efficiency, | today has originated in the research labo- 
Locilitates the transmission of light, | ratories of DPI, and new information on 


increases the brightness and clarity . 4 s ‘ 
of the image. Originally developed | their properties is constantly being accu- 


epred aiptitnede | mulated here. 


wo play for manufactores of teses } 2, Exploring the production and use of high vacuum 
and electronic controls during the ° . . rf : 
days ahead. Excursions into high-vacuum chemistry, in- 
volving vacuums that approach the total 
absence of air, have resulted in entirely new 
types of equipment. DPI’s vacuum coating 
unit is just one example of such equipment, 
developed and perfected through high 
vacuum research for a specialized role in 
industry. 


3. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation 
Many substances which have been hitherto 
undistillable, such as waxes, heavy oils, and 
fixed fats, yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molecular 
distillation in high vacuum. One of the 
cornerstones of DPI research, this revolu- 
tionary new process is only beginning to 
demonstrate its tremendous possiblities. 
We invite you to investigate. Interesting 
technical literature on advances in vacuum 
chemistry will be sent at your request. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aorccuig 46 Chew Recah 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


denial at this time was suggested },. 
cause of uncertainty over ae irect 
lift aircraft may become available §);. 
nificantly, however, the examine s _. 
viewed some of the evidence sh win; 
need for, and inherent advantag.s 
this type of service. They conc ude 
that the helicopter could offer two pe 
culiar classes of transportation se: \icc_ 
between civic centers of nearby cop 
munities and between civic cente: an¢ 
airport. 


ADVICE FOR VETERANS 


Timed to be helpful to veterans who 

plan to set up their own businesses 

with the help of G.I. Bill of Right 

benefits, a book by O. Fred Rost titled 

“Going Into Business for Yourself” ha; 

just been released by the McGraw-Hi 

Book Co. 

After pointing out to the prospectiy: 

businessman how to evaluate his quali 

fications for ownership and operatio: 

the volume goes into details about prob 

lems common to all new ventures. Sub 

jects covered include methods of finan 

ing, legal problems that are likely to b: 

encountered, whether to incorporat: 

how to pick the best location, how to do 
business with a bank, how to keep rec 

ords—both for the proprietor’s own in 
formation and for tax purposes—and 
hints on how to buy and sell. 

The final section consists of “guides 
to success” in 24 selected fields, in 
cluding figures compiled from actual 
operating records on minimum permis 
sible gross margin and turnover, and 
average ratio of various expense items 
to sales. 


RADIO HEARING RESET 


The Federal Communications Com 
mission again has postponed hearing: 
on isanemadl radio stations (BW- 
Mar.17°45,p84), this time from Oct. 23 
to Jan. 14. 

Hearings were originally scheduled 
for last May 9 to determine whether 
50,000-watt stations assigned to clear 
channels actually are covering thei 
territories, particularly rural sections, 01 
whether clear channels should be broken 
down to permit multiple use of the 1 
dio frequencies and more high-powered 
stations. There are 24 stations operating 
on exclusive channels at present. 

Clear-Channel Broadcasting Service. 
an organization composed of clear-chan 
nel broadcasters, petitioned FCC to 
postpone hearings, on the ground that 
surveys of propagation and coverage arc 
not completed. FCC also is swamped 
by more than 1,000 applications for 
new standard, FM (frequency modula 
tion), and television radio stations, now 
that construction freezes are off. 


Copyright 1945, Distillation Products, Inc. 
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Rariroaps own and operate thousands 
of pieces of heavy-duty equipment for which 
Preformed wire rope provides the muscle. 
Thus, Preformed is found on power shovels, 
cranes, derricks, hoists, winches—on car 
pullers, car retarders, dumpers—on loaders, 
unloaders, slings. 

Railroads—like other industries — choose 
Preformed because it is economical, safe, and 
saves wear on equipment. 


Ereformed wire rope 


Betters Service 
3 ways... 


Its economy comes from longer life, due 
chiefly to lack of internal stress. It is safer 
for workmen because its wires lie flat when 
cut or broken, and because preforming re- 
laxes wire rope and makes it flexible .. . It 
saves wear on expensive equipment because 
it reduces rotation on sheaves and spools 
evenly on drums. 

Executives in all industries recognize the 
better service offered by Preformed. 


ASK YOUR OWN SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


PRODUCTION 


Air Research Clinches a Point 


Army’s unveiling of engineering marvels at Wright Field 
wins support for further outlays. Powerplants reveal trend to still 
bigger planes. New commercial applications foreshadowed. 


Revelation by the Army Air Forces 
of the engineering marvels developed 
during its five-year, $50,000,000,000 
program drew immediate and influen- 
tial support for the position 
national safety demands federal financ- 
ing for an increasingly larger share of 
such experimental work. 

U. S. senators who were among the 

half million persons attending the AAF 
Fair at Wright Field, Dayton, last 
week end, said they would seek funds 
immediately for further development 
of the weapons, shown publicly for the 
first time, which promise radical ex- 
tension of methods of scientific war- 
fare. 
e Versatile Bombs—Displays included a 
group of bombs contralisble by radar, 
radio, and television. Having dropped 
the bombs, a plane could be 50 miles 
on its way home while guiding the 
missiles to an out-of-sight target 15 or 
20 miles beyond the point where they 
were unloaded. 

New aircraft types were shown pub- 
licly for the first time. Northrop’s P-80, 
the jet pursuit ship called the fastest 
in the world, was on view. Onlookers 
learned that it carried a fuel load of 
804 gal. of kerosene and had a 1,300- 


Massive powerplants like Lycoming’s 5,400-Ib.,- 36-cylinder radial engine 
excited interest at the Army Air Forces Fair at Wright Field but the show’s piece de resistance was the radio-television 
controlled bomb (right) which can be guided from the ground or aloft, is reputedly a missile that never misses. 
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that. 


mile range. Another jet ship, the P-79, 
was designed for a pilot who would lie 
pega on his stomach while fly- 
to reduce the plane’s frontal area. 

. Glider—A tailless glider, the 
XFG-1, was shown. It was designed to 
travel without pilot, towed by a bomber 
for which it would carry auxiliary gas. 
Once drained, it would be cast loose. 

New developments in photography 
were scattered through the seven acres 
of exhibits which loaded the long 
Wright Field runways. One trimetro- 
gon camera installation was shown, 
capable of taking three simultaneous 
pictures which dovetail into a one-piece 
view extending from horizon to horizon. 
A continuous strip camera nearby had 
er for one picture 200 ft. long, 18 
in 
e In the Same Breath—Radar and tele- 
vision applications of many sorts were 
shown, and their commercial applica- 
tions were mentioned in the same 
breath with their military accomplish- 
ments. 

The power-plant display drew wide- 
spread attention, inferring that forth- 
coming aircraft will make today’ s look 


like pygmies. 
The display’s centerpiece was the 


most powerful gasoline engine yet b :ilt 
—a 5,400-Ib. radial designed by Lyc 
ing, turning up 5,000 hp. in its 3 
cylinders. The engine contained | 
banks of nine cylinders apiece ra 
rs, Bs rom the crank in the center. 

ore Hp. per Lb.—Setting \ 
standards in horsepower-weight r:itio 
was a Continental Motors Co. engine 
producing 2,100 hp. with 1,445 Ib. of 
weight. This 12-cylinder, V-type wnit 
was intended for use in two ships 
which never got into production, ‘lic 
Lockheed P49 and the MacDon:ld 
P-67. 

Wright was represented in the hich 
horsepower class by its R-2160 Tornado, 
a 42-cylinder, 2,600-hp. radial for putr- 
suit. aircraft. Of similar interest was 
a Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major, 
R4360C, producing over 3,000 hp. in 25 
supercharged cylinders, and the alread 
announced double-V “3420” of the Al- 
lison Division of General Motors. 

e Chrysler Entry—First confirmation 
that Chrysler Corp. seeks to get into 
the liquid cooled aircraft engine pic- 


ture came in the showing of that com- 
pany’s XI-2220-11, a 2,500-hp. 16-cylin- 
der V-type engine, built for an ad- 


vanced version of the Republic P-+7 
which apparently never entered pro- 
duction. 

These giant engines obviously pres- 
aged giant aircraft. The 5,000-hp. 
Lycoming was reputedly intended for 
super-superbombers. Allison’s 3,400-hp. 
double-V job was labeled for the Doug- 
las XB42B, military equivalent of the 
commercial DC-8’s that are being or- 
dered by many airlines. 

e Jet Engines, Too—Alongside these 
monster generators of power were 
comparatively small jet engines indicat- 
ing that today’s installations may already 


(left), which develops 5,000 hp., 
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outmoded. The Northrop P-80 is 


:° lt FD ered with a General Electric J33 jet 
3 9 zine, but arenes the model of that 
% Abe was a J35 which looked much 
= ; nore advanced. 7 “7s 
. In another section of the exhibit was 
” dication that the AAF may ultimately 
Ce ind its rr power producer in the 
enone fpplcctrical field. One Wright Field 
5 Ib r panch has developed 7-hp. motors 
pe u ‘it eighing 13 Ib. by using 400 cycle a.c. 
) shine fgeument instead of the orthodox 60 
ah. dmpyeles. 
Don a ' Experimental work has already begun 
* [io produce an efficient light gas tur- 
he hich (pine to generate 400 cycle a.c, power. 
ormado, 
or pur- : 
ov? Rear Steering 
“ New undercarriage allows 
eer driver of long truck-trailer to 
e Al- . 
s. ake right turns easily, even 
ts. fpnto narrow streets. 
a Loss of maneuverability in trafic has 
b-cylin. feveen the chief obstacle to increasing 
an ad. (gpay-loads of trucks and trailers through 
¢ P47 [the simple expedient of lengthening 
d_ pro- their bodies. Designed to overcome this 
difficulty, the Hoobler undercarriage—a 
pres- mechanical device for the ot of 
06-hp. van, high-side, flat-top, and tank semi- 
led for (@tailers—has been announced by the 
00-hp. Union Metal Mfg. Co. of Canton, 
Douv- Ohio. 
of the [_eJust Follows Along—Large commer- 
ng or- fgcal vehicles when equipped with this 
unaercarriage, according to Union 
these (Metal, can readily make a right turn 
were [_irom one 15-ft. street into another 1 5-ft. 
ndicat. [™street without any of the tires touching 
Iready [Mcither curb. With a Hoobler-equipped 


vehicle the driver does not have to 
swing wide or bump the wheels of a 


is 


ht ied in nas Ea ihe 


ision (Like hook-and-ladder fire trucks, truck-trailers equipped with Hoobler under- 


long trailer over curbs when rounding 
a corner, , 

The new trailer undercarriage just 

follows smoothly and surely, without 
any assistance from the driver, in “In- 
dian file” fashion and can be “snaked” 
through narrow, congested city streets 
with comparative ease. 
e How It Works—A “fifth wheel” is 
conventional to all tractor units, and 
it is this fifth wheel which attaches the 
semitrailer to the tractor. The Hoobler 
undercarriage has two fifth wheels; its 
front fifth wheel enables the front set 
of undercarriage wheels to swing inde- 
pendently and follow in the tracks of 
the tractor unit. The rear fifth wheel, 
which supports the back end of the 
trailer bed, is the connecting link be- 
tween undercarriage and semitrailer. Pull 
is all on the rear fifth wheel, and this 
connection permits undercarriage to 
swing as a unit. 

The undercarriage is equipped with 

two vacuum tanks for air brakes, but 
the trailer manufacturer can attach any 
kind of brakes. The stripped unit is 
sold to trailer manufacturers who may 
incorporate any standard brakes, axles, 
wheels, and tires into the undercar- 
riage unit for attachment to their own 
28-foot or longer semitrailers. 
e Easier Riding—The “true following” 
technique of the undercarriage elim- 
inates tire scuffing, and Union Metal 
predicts that the device will increase 
the life of large and expensive truck 
tires by as ona as 100%. Then, too, 
it provides “floating” instead of rigid 
transportation. This feature reduces the 
necessity for lashing loads and provides 
a safer nde for frangible items. 

The principal advantage, however, 
reports the manufacturer, is more 
profit per ton-mile. Pay-loads may be 
increased by as much as 40%, and 
lengths heretofore beyond the capacity 


isses. (@ 2'tiages steer from both ends but don’t need tillermen on the rear. 
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of motor vehicles may now be carried 
with safety, Union Metal promises. 

e Less Power Used—Other benefits 
which have been demonstrated by tests 
conducted in the presence of Public 
Roads Administration officials, Army 
Ordnance officers, »and private truck 
operators are said to include: easier 
driving, greater stability of load, reduc 
tion in the amount of power required, 
and greater safety on the road. 


Sugar Showdown 


Next cane season can be 
decisive in testing economics of 
the ion exchange purification 
method at Louisiana State. 


Along about the middle of next 
month, when the 1945 sugar cane sea- 
son begins in Louisiana, an-experimental 
pilot plant in Louisiana State Univer 
sity’s Audubon Sugar Factory will take 
up where it left off at the end of the 
1944 season. 

e More Sugar—Last year the plant, 
which utilizes a newly developed process 
of purifying sugar plant juices by ion 
exchange methods, recovered an average 
of 10 Ib. to 12 Ib. more sugar to the 
ton of sugar cane than orthodox sugar 
houses. This caused many raised eye- 
brows in the conservative sugar industry. 

This year LSU, the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and the American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical Corp., which have 
been cooperating in the project, expect 
not only to equal 1944 results but to 
assemble cost sand so convincing that 
skepticism will be replaced by wide- 
spread acceptance. 

@ Old vs. New—Standard methods of 
purifying, or defecating, juices to rid 
them of dissolved mineral salts, organic 
and inorganic acids, and various non- 
sugar solids call for more or less elabo- 
rate equipment and a complicated series 
of liming, heating, settling, and filter- 
ing operations. 

e new method simply utilizes a 
centrifuge (the present experimental one 


» being a solid basket, 18 in. in diameter, 


operating at 1,750 r.p.m.) and a filter 
containing ion exchange resins. The 
former removes suspended matter, such 
as cane fibers and field trash, from un- 


‘heated juices. The latter takes the cen- 


trifuged juices, still unheated, relieves 
them of undesired dissolved salts and 
acids, and so clarifies the sweet liquids 
that they are ready without further 
processing for concentration and crys- 
tallization into granulated sugar for table 
and kitchen. 

e Shortcut Achieved—In other words a 
product of direct consumptive quality 
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This hangar isn’t going to burn down. It is constructed 
of wood that has been pressure-treated with Minalith* 
fire retardant, making it flameproof. That’s good going 
wherever the hazard of fire exists. 


THE NAVY USED A LOT 


Blimp hangars, warehouses and 
other buildings all over the world 
were given this same kind of pro- 
tection. It has paid dividends in 
greatly reduced fire losses. Peace- 
time builders can profit similarly. 


WOOD'S ADVANTAGES RETAINED 


Wood buildings go up easily 
and fast. Construction has high 
strength with light weight, re- 
silience, excellent insulating 
value. Minalith-treated wood 
will become increasingly availa- 
ble as demands for war slack off. 


CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


is said to be achieved without ’ 
the usual complicated operation .} s;, 
of preliminary crystallizing, affiving 
washing by steam), remelting cary 
treating, and recrystallizing tliat y 
mally follows filtering. 

Design and operation of tlie ny 

filter are not disclosed, but it i: ung, 
stood that the unit is a modific.ition , 
the Filt-R-Stil developed by A neric 
Cyanamid to utilize its synthetic resi 
based on melamine and other chemic) 
in transforming ordinary tap water in 
the “chemical equivalent of distill 
water” (BW-—Jan.13’45,p67). 
e How It Works—A typical indust; 
unit for purifying thousands of gall 
of water a day is a battery of glass-ling 
columns interconnected by piping. | 
each column, which is really a unit ; 
itself, are four beds of ion exchan 
resins in alternate layers—first a lay 
of cation, or negative, resin, then 
layer of anion, or positive, resin, an 
so on. 

As raw water flows through the catiog 
bed, any dissolved salts are transforme 
in some mysterious manner to their 
responding acids and absorbed by th 
succeeding anion bed. The third bk 
picks up any salts that may have ¢ 
caped the first two beds, and the fourt 
not only absorbs any remaining acids} 
removes all carbon dioxide. 

e Similar Cycle?—Neither Cyanan 
executives nor LSU scientists will te 
just what changes must be made } 
adapt such equipment for cane juic 
instead of water, but the cycle of si 
and acid removal is probably simil: 

It seems to be well known in sug 
circles that the cane varieties grown 
the dark, heavy soils of Louisiana p 
duce sirups of darker color and strong! 
flavor than in other localities whe 
sirup is produced from different c: 
varieties grown on light, sandy soils. 

Louisiana cane juices treated by | 
exchanges are said to be purified to t! 
extent that they produce as byprodw 
light-colored, mildly flavored sirups sui 
able for table use directly or for blend 
ing with the more strongly flavor 
molasses normally produced in the stat 
¢ Comparison—Last year’s average reco’ 
ery by ion exchange ran about 178 | 
of refined granulated sugar and 3 gal. 
inimediately edible sirup from each t 
of sugar cane as compared with |! 
Ib. of raw sugar and 6 gal. of bla 
strap molasses by usual processes. Whe 
the raw sugar is refined by the bone-cha 
process, it yields 158.5 Ib. of refine 
sugar plus an additional 4 gal. of sir 

This year’s run should settle the ec 
nomics of the new process for the sug: 
industry. If favorable, there will be 
fervent amen from a sugar-hungry wot 
and an enormous new outlet for t 
products of Cyanamid. 
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Steam Control 


Velocity regulation unit 
is designed to speed transfer 
of heat, cut corrosion. Firm 
cites greater work loads. 


Velocity Steam Production Engineer- 
ing, a Chicago firm run by one man, is 
marketing*a new process of steam con- 
trol that its inventor and promoter says 
has increased the amount of work done 

steam heating and drying equipment 
20% to 200%. 

e Studied Laundries—V.S.P.E. is the 
business of E. Paul Harrison, 35, who 
got the idea when a utility company 
gave him the assignment of selling elec- 
tric power to Oklahoma City laundries 
a few years ago. The laundries liked the 
traditional steam systems, refused to 

money for the advantages Harri- 
son’s sales talk promised. 

Looking into laundry operation, Har- 
rison learned what any smart laundry 
operator knows. Steam drying equip- 
ment loses much of its potential pro- 
ductive capacity because a film of air 
and water condensate—too frequently 
considered a necessary evil in steam heat 
-blocks transfer of the steam’s heat 
through the walls of steam chambers to 
the outside drying surfaces. And the 
film corrodes pipes. - 
¢ Control Unit—What Harrison did was 
to devise and patent a steam circuit, key 
to which is a “master control unit.” His 
system is designed to increase the speed 
of steam circulation so as to cause the 
steam to sweep interior surfaces free of 
the steam’s own airt-water condensate, 
thus speed heat transfer and cut corro- 
sion. 

Master control unit functions: to heat 

and feed water (approximately boiling) 
into the boiler; to adjust rate of feed 
pnw’ f most economically to the job 
at hand (more heat for a heavy or fast 
run of work that uses heat fast or less 
for lighter or slower runs); and to de- 
aerate the steam and condensate which 
returns to the control unit to be fed 
again into the boiler. 
e Engineering Work—This much _ is 
velocity steam production. But proper 
engineering of each job is said to be 
needed to make it a full success. This 
supervisory engineering is part of the 
package that V.S.P.E. supplies. Other 
chief component is the control unit 
which V.S.P.E. leases for from around 
$25 to $50 a week. 

The firm’s chief success so far has 
been in the corrugated paperboard in- 
pita: § There velocity steam has been 
supplied for 80 co ting machines, 
in not so many mills. VSPE. says that 
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Are you ashamed of 
your present letterhead? 


NEXT TIME WE ORDER 
LETTERHEADS, LET'S HAVE 
SOMETHING WE'RE PROUD OF 


™ a ee fil fm 


RIGHT! ... AND 
HERE’S A BOOK THAT 
WILL HELP US 


It’s easy to redesign your letterhead... 


New Hammermill book shows how 


Your letterhead is your business repre- 
sentative. It talks about you when you are 
absent. It can command attention and re- 
spect, make the right first impression, lend 
importance to any message it carries... or 
it can be a business liability. 

Perhaps it’s time to check up and mod- 
ernize your letterhead. 

That’s where Hammermill’s newest 
management-idea book can help you. 
Called “‘ Your Next Letterhead,” it outlines 


the essential elements that should appear 
in a good letterhead and provides you with 
some 26 examples of effective design. 
These cover choice of type and type 
arrangements; the spotting of trade-marks, 
trade names, emblems, slogans, seals; 
listing of products, services, committees; 
placement of illustrations; selection of 
suitable paper. It is a real “‘show-how” 
book that you will use. Send the coupon 
for this useful book. No salesman will call. 


Remember that the best-designed letterhead will fail to do its job if it’s 
printed on inferior paper. But it need not be extravagantly expensive 
paper. Hammermill Bond provides the requisite quality at moder aie cost. 


K FOR THE WATERMARK 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a copy of “Your Next Letterhead.” 


Name 


T 1S HAMMERMILL’'S WORD 


OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


LET'S FINISH THE JOB 
---WITH VICTORY BONDS 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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Diamond boring ma- 
chine powered by 13 
Wagner motors used 
for machining engine 
blocks. Ten of the 
motors ore type TP 
totally -enclosed, and 
three are 2-hp type 
CP totally-enclosed 
fan-cooled. At left: 
Wagner TP motor. 


If it’s built by 


-jt’'s dependable 


Modern high speed production in- 
volving multiple operations has 
further proved the dependability of 
Wagner electric motors. 

This enviable reputation has not 
been gained overnight. It was 
achieved long before the war. As a 
matter of record, the name Wagner 
has been associated with products 
of dependability for more than 
50 years. 

This recognition applies not only 
to motors, but to all Wagner prod- 


Wagner Electric 


ucts. The line includes power and 
distribution transformers, unit sub- 
stations, industrial hydraulic brakes, 
industrial brake controls, automo- 
tive hydraulic and air brakes, brake 
lining, Tachograph (recording speed- 
ometers), and NoRoL. 

If you need electric motors, or 
other Wagner products, consult the 
nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
offices located in principal cities. 
Each office is manned by trained 
field engineers. 


ation 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


in C Wes 


Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


45-13 


“several” laundries are using vel>city 
steam successfull 
e Big Saving Cited—The Oklah om; 
City laundry that first experime ited 
with the idea now operates a 50-yea old 
four-roll ironer (renovated by V.S.|.F 
at the same speed as new eight-roll .:on 
ers using standard steam systems; as 4 rc 
sult saved 33.8% in man-hours 0\ <r 3 
two-year period, Harrison states. He also 
says that a Chicago synthetic rubber 
processor cut curing time 16%;.a corru 
gated paperboard machine increased pro 
duction on some operations by as much 
as 200%. 

A paper mill installation is V.S.P E.'s 
latest. The plastics industry and textile 
mills are considered likely prospects 


NEW MINING TOOL 


Coal producers are evidencing much 
interest in a Nazi-developed piece of 
mining machinery known as a “coal 
planer,” unearthed by one of the tech 
nical intelligence teams sent to Ger 
many from the United States (B\- 
Sep.22’45,p49). 

This radically new type of machin 
operates like a carpenter's plane, shaving 
a 12-inch deep slice, 750 feet long, from 
the face of a seam of coal. In practice 
the slice is taken from the lower third 
of the coal seam, whereupon the uppe: 
two-thirds caves over the planer and into 
automatic loading troughs. 

About 15 feet long, the coal planer is 
actually two units in one, swiveled to 
gether in tandem. Each unit has a man 
ganese-steel “plowshare” cutting blade 
and these are faced in opposite direc 
tions so that a cut can be taken each 
time the planer shuttles back and forth 
Wire ropes of 10-ton test, mounted on 
electric or compressed air hoists, provide 
the pulling power. The planer can mine 
800 tons of coal daily. 


ADIRONDACK PULPWOOD 


Adirondack woodland and farming 
areas will be tapped as a source of pulp- 
wood for new bleached groundwood 
magazine and printing paper production 
facilities to be added to the St. Regis 
Paper Co.’s mill at Deferiet, N. Y. 

The $4,000,000 project will provide 
30,000 tons of such paper annually, with 
first tonnage expected in about nine 
months. Production processes will per 
mit the use of any of a dozen local 
woods at the integrated mill. The 
sodium peroxide bleaching process de 
veloped during seven years of research 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
will be used. Bleaching of groundwood 
pulp is said to add brightness, per- 
manence, and color to the recognized 
good printing qualities of the paper, 
without affecting resiliency. 
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2 Resumption of commerce between 
the United States and the Philippine 
Islands is hailed by Great Northern 
Railway, an experienced ‘‘old hand”’ 
in Pacific trade. 

The Philippines were this nation’s 
fifth best customer before the war. 
In return the United States took the 
largest share of the Islands’ products. 

Great Northern then was and now 
is a dependable transportation link 
in that important trade. 

Months before V-J Day, Great 
Northern established a Foreign De- 
partment which provides counsel 
by highly competent advisers on 
export and import shipping. 

Behind the department is the rail- 
way’s “old hand” experience in 
Pacific trade, and tradition of de- 
pendable service to the ports of the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

Consult H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P.H. BURNHAM, Freight 
Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign » 
Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and Union roa 
Street, Seattle 1, Wash.,orGreat Northern Modern machinery in a rope factory in Manila. Further modernization of Phil- 


freight traffic entativesinmorethan  ippine industry will produce more goods for export to the United States. Many 
50 cities in the United States and Canada. of them will be carried to markets by Great Northern’s dependable service. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Dttocon Cutt Laker, Pacific Nothwwstt-and Calefornia Feit: 


Move em out 


FASTER 
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goods from dock level 
slow, costly hand liftin: 
“standing time."” 

recesses 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


MOORE 
_MAPTACKS 


or lettered. At ctationery and map stores. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA P 


Moke Stationary Equipment 


Portatbts- 


On EWC Mountings! 


Almost eny good piece of equipment 
can be made better by giving it mobility. 
Let our engineers work with you to de- 
velop plans for the use of EWC Wheels, 
Axles, Spee and Tongues in your 
production. rite today for details. 


Electric Whee! Co., Dept. BHQuincy, Il. 
* 


NEW PRODUCTS 


House-to-House Deliverer 


Newest house-to-house delivery truck 
is the front-wheel-drive Delivr-All de- 


veloped by the Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis 7. Its power 
unit, which consists of a 60-hp., 4- 
cyl., Willys Jeep engine, all operating 


controls, and a steering mechanism 
made possible by a powered front axle 
adapted from a military truck, can be 
quickly detached for servicing and as 
quickly replaced. It is estimated that 
a single extra power unit used to re- 
place one undergoing servicing will 
keep quite a fleet of trucks on the job. 

(we of the vehicle is to give 
deliverymen of bakeries, dairies, dry 
cleaners, grocers, laundries, and similar 
organizations ease of entrance and exit, 
a low and unobstructed floor for fast 
loading and unloading, a wide body, 
and easy maneuverability. Wheelbase 
is 90 in.; over-all width, 78 in.; over- 
all height, 94 in. Turning radius is 24 


. ft. Empty weight is 4,300 Ib.; maxi- 


mum gross weight, 8,500 Ib., indicating 
a load capacity of about two tons. 
Electronic Tachometer 


Although a rotating speed of 3,000,- 
000 r.p.m., or 50,000 r.p.s., is well- 
nigh inconceivable, it would be within 
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the range of the new HP Electroni- 
Tachometer manufactured by the Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., Palo Alto, Calif. A 
speeds above 300 r.p.m., or 5 rps. 
are registered on a one-to-one basi.. 
slower speeds are calculated from dat. 
furnished by the instrument. Su; 
gested uses include accurate § specd 
measurements on small high-specd 
motors, ultra-centrifuges, small pne. 
matic grinders, and the like, which can- 
not conveniently be connected mechan 
ically to usual measuring devices. 
Business parts of the instrument con- 
sist of a light source and a photocell 
used in conjunction with an electronic 


frequency meter. Light is reflected from 
any rotating mechanism under consid- 
eration to the photocell and the speed 
automatically registered on the meter 


which comes with either r.p.m. or r.p.s. 
calibration and can be used separately 
for measuring the frequency of alter- 
nating currents up to 50 kc. If a per- 
manent record of the speed or current 
frequency is desired, a recording meter 
is available, 


Corrosion Test Strips 


Lead plated on thin strips of copper 
+ in. wide in seven steps of different 
thickness from 3/1,000,000 in. to 
100/1,000,000 in. constitutes the busi- 
ness part of the new Type C Bearing 
Corrosion Test Strips manufactured by 
Randall & Sons, 2512 Etma St., Berke- 
ley 4, Calif., for the operators’ truck, 
bus, and taxi fleets. Purpose is to de- 
termine the corrosivity of new or used 
engine oils on lead-copper bearings in 
advance of possible damage. 

Attach a strip to the dipstick of a 
diesel or gasoline engine and wait 
exactly one hour. If only two of the 
very thinnest plated steps have been 
eaten off by that time, the oil may be 
considered practically noncorrosive. If 
more steps have been destroyed, the 
oil may be anything from mildly cor- 
rosive to very corrosive. 
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by leodays saredardd 


GENERAL’S 
“Part of the Product’’ 
Plan 
GENERAL Engineered Ship- 


product and the container 
come off the production line 
together—as a unit. 
Result: You save space, 
materials, man-hours and 
packing costs. 


Send for“ The General 
Box” — this booklet 
illustrates General 
Box Company’s"'Part 
of the Product” 
Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn $1., Chicago 10, lil, 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovieville, Milwavkee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygen, Winchenden. 
Continental Bex Compeny, inc.: 

Hovusten, Delles. 


Yards and yards of material of the 
finest sheerest silk—carefully, al- 
most religiously wrapped—pro- 
vide the trim, tight-fitting turban 
of the celebrated Sikhs. 

Its claim to fame is that it is 
unique, distinctive. It certainly is 
not practical or serviceable nor in 
keeping with the quick tempo of 
the times. Likewise, many fine 
products are also packaged in out- 
of-date containers that are costly 
and laboriously assembled. 

Bring your packing problems 
to us. Our engineers will be glad 
to help you design a modern con- 
tainer that really protects your 
product, that is actually a “part 
of the product.” 

Learn how you too can cut costs, 
conserve man-hours and speed 
production. It’s a story of vital 
interest to you. Write today. 


Magnetic Finger Tool 


If one of the assemblers or p, 
men im your organization hay 
dificulty picking up small stcc] 
or nuts for threading into constr; 
places you might try putting 1 1), 
a on his index finger and 
ting his thumb and middle finge; 
the twisting preliminary to tighten; 
It is a comfortable little spring 
developed by the Faso Mfg. Co., 4| 
Bell Blvd., Bayside, L. I., N. Y,, y 
a small but powerful permanent 
net on its forward end. The unit, yi 
can even be used for clearing fer 
chips from holes and crevices, js 
made in an alternate style to fit over 
fingers. 


THINGS TO COME 


Business executives, apartment 
dwellers, and other inhabitants of 
modern multistory buildings may 
look forward to as good television 
in the future as video fans now 
have in the wide open spaces, far 
from the ghost images caused by 
signals bouncing from steel sky. 
scraper framing, steel bridges, and 
other elevated structures. A new 
“intra-video” system __ presently 
available promises the best of te. 
ception under conditions formerly 
considered impossible. 

Tests indicate that all the sig. 
nals from all the transmitters in an 
area will be picked up by a single 
antenna on a given building, 10- 
dividually amplified, cleaned w 
(or electronically clarified), fed 
through a coaxial cable, and dis- 
tributed to as many offices or 
apartments as desired. Each con. 
nected set will have a selection of 
all the telecasts and their accon- 
panying broadcasts—freed not only 
from visible ghosts but from audi 
ble groans and rattles. 


@ Next spring, or possibly sooner, 
there will come to market new and 
safer aspirin tablets compounded 
of the veteran acetylsalicylic acid 
and vitamin K, the antihemor 
thagic. The latter promises to act 
as antidote to the salicylate’s tené- 
ency to interfere with blood clot. 
ting in persons with abnormil 
blood conditions or those called 
upon to use unusual quantities of 
the. chemical. No longer will : 
chronic nose-bleed sufferer o 
other hemophile have to refrain 
from a pain-relieving tablet or two 
because. his blood refuses to coagu- 
late normally. 
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HE Atomic Bomb landed on American in- 
dustry long before it devastated Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Maybe it hit you harder than it hit 


us. All we know is that here at Taylor Instrument, 


ll the sig. 
tters in an 
y a single 


Iding, in- 


eaned wu 

ied), fe it had an impact not only on our own organization, 
and dis b li d H e 
ices of but on our suppliers and our customers. Here is 
‘ach con-fwhat happened: 

lection of 

ot oi On a spring day in 1943, the War Department 
rom audi-fcalled us in to ask us if we would assume the re- 


sponsibilities of prime contractor on process control 


y a instrumentation for the Kellex Corporation for a 
new al Ba ay 
poundedmsecret project called the “Manhattan District.” 


cylic acid As everybody knows now, this was the Oak Ridge 


ntihemor. ; : 

ses to act{*Atomic Bomb Project. 
te’s tend- 
lood clot 
abnormal! 
se Called 
ntities of 
or will 2 
fferer oF 
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We were already supplying instruments to eleven 
major branches of the armed forces. Commitments 
to the super-critical synthetic rubber, 100-octane 
gasoline and chemical industries programs imposed 
heavy responsibilites. On top of this, war industries’ 


needs were increasing. Materials were scarce and 


opportunity to help shorten the war. So of course 


there could be but one answer. 


manpower scarcer. But we were told this was an _ 


ES When the 
Atomic Bomb 


hit Taylor's — 


Our responsibilities included the development, 
design and production —in unprecedented quan- 
tities——of a score of new types of instruments, 
involving new principles, and closer operating 
tolerances than had ever before been required of 
process control instruments, In addition, we were 
asked to loan a number of our top engineers and 


technicians to the project. 


Our production schedules had to be overhauled. 
Directives over-rode high-rated war orders. Civilian 
orders stood at the far end of the line. But the prob- 
lems were solved, because thousands of people in 
our plants and in those of our subcontractors de- 
voted their whole time to the project to the extent 


of seven days a week, month after month. 


Naturally, we’re proud of the way our organiza- 
tion came through. But we’re proud too of our 
many, many customers who showed patience and 
understanding in the face of temporary delays in 
delivery for which we could only offer phoney- 
sounding excuses. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Taylor 
Instruments mean “Accuracy First.” 
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States Trim Bonded Debt 


Georgia—a typical example—lacks scant $2 million of paying 
off all obligations. Use of highway money to retire bonds enables 
governor to make good showing on economy program. 


Lush wartime tax receipts and no 
chance of spending the money on pub- 
lic works, because of the scarcity of con- 
struction machinery and materials, filled 
the coffers of all states. A good average 
example is Georgia, which was not far 
from being on its back some four years 
ago. 

e Much credit, locally, is being given 
to Gov. Ellis Arnall, apostle of econ- 
omy, who came in two and one-half 
years ago at the head of a reform ad- 
ministration. The fact is that Georgia 
scraped bottom some time before that 
and started paying off some of its debt 
even before Arnall shoved saturnine, sus- 
pender-snapping Eugene Talmadge out 
of the gubernatorial mansion. 

e Road Funds Retire Bonds—The 
Georgia system of debt retirement is 
simple. It consists mainly of seeing 
to it that too many nonparty spoons 
don’t get into the bowl. This is the 
traditional way of getting out of finan- 
cial trouble, but the war has enabled 
Arnal] to add a major refinement: He 
has put road funds, which couldn’t be 
used for construction or repair, to work 
paying off state bonds. 

The result is a wash down in Georgia’s 
debt that looks pretty handsome. 

At the moment, a scant $2,146,680 
separates Georgia from completely debt- 
free status. ‘To Georgians this repre- 
sents a pleasant situation in contrast 
to 1941 when the state faced total 
obligations of $53,170,146, with $38,- 
641,279 of it in future maturities and 
$14,528,866 in obligations that were 
past due but could not be paid. 

e War Benefits Minimized—The im- 
provement in Georgia’s finances is no 
isolated case, of course. Practically all 
states have done well during the war, 
and a dozen or more now are debt free 
or have only negligible obligations out- 
standing. 

But Georgia officials argue that the 
war brought little benefit to the state 
treasury. Georgia has no sales tax or 
gross receipts ey which would rise 
automatically with the increase in pub- 
lic spending. Increasing yields from the 
state income tax have been somewhat 
offset by a shrinkage in receipts from the 
gasoline tax, one of the mainstays of the 
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state’s revenue system. All in all, off- 
cials say, the war has not boosted state 
revenues by more than $2,500,000 a 
year. 

e Talking Point—In any case, Georgia’s 
financial record for the last few years 
gives her boosters a strong talking point 
in their campaign to persuade new 
business to settle in the state. Talking 
points of this sort will come in handy be- 
cause Georgia’s tax policies once earned 
the state a bad name among corpora- 
tions, particularly holding companies. 
Seeing the Indian sign on the gate, new 
business stayed away, and _ several 
Georgia companies, including the fabu- 


lously prosperous Coca-Cola, 
packed up and moved their he. 
ters elsewhere (BW —Mar.] 3’4;3 
When Amall took over Jan. | 
Georgia’s net indebtedness st 
$25,795,416 (gross debt of $35.9). 
630 less reserves of $10,166,214). 4 
present, the state has outstandin: 9} 
gations of only $4,280,791 (gioss 
$24,016,682 less reserves of $1°).73; 
891), and applying the current c: 
plus of $2,134,111 to this woul 
the net debt down to $2,146,68'). R: 
tirement schedules call for addition, 
reserves big enough to clean off the ep 
tire debt by next June. 
e Highway Money Diverted—On« thing 
that has helped give a rosy tinge to the 
state’s financial picture fae becn thd 
application of highway funds to deb 
retirement while road building was hel 
up by the war. In the past two an 
one-half years, the highway departmen 
ordinarily would have got $42,500,00\ 
but federal limits on construction helj 
Georgia’s road-building expenditure 


down to $21,377,000. This gave Gof 


Amall some $21,123,000 worth of slac 
in his financial arrangements. 
Amall applied $8,000,000 of thig 


ay, y 
ec 


HAZARDS OF DEFEAT: BANK EXAMINERS 
As Japanese officials watch intently, Col. Ray C. Kramer, chief of Gen. Mav 


Arthur's economic section, scrutinizes records of the Bank of Japan, onc 


21 of Nippon’s banks seized to end Japanese financial control over once-co: 
quered nations. All records were impounded, all assets frozen to prevent ail 


major transactions; some of the banks will be liquidated because “there is m 
legitimate purpose today for functions they were performing.” Meanwhil 


a State Dept. economic mission has as its task the problem of reviving, und 
control, Japan’s foreign trade to salvage the nation’s economy—alternative tt 


internal revolt, perpetual United States occupation. But when the economs 


revival takes place, the U.S. is going to know where the money 206 
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Beebe ee: 


C\callinused highway money to liquidation 
DC (Quail county refunding certificates and $6,- 
3 D106 3,000 to highway refunding bonds 
1943 nat would have come due between 
Od atfo46 and 1948. Liquidation of sus- 
>»,96] ended highway contracts cost $3,634,- 
/*). At#io0, and the remaining $3,146,000 was 
+ Obl eserved for highway construction when 
SS offi natel ing federal funds become avail- 
',/ 5 ble. en road building hits its stride 
»h surfieain, the state will use the funds that 
oul’ bring ould have gone for debt retirement 
05"). Rely make up the deficit in highway con- 
additional ‘ 
off the en 


a 7 Cor taite from the 
hi nds, most of the money for 
Onc thing nee debt retirement Ronscang Sea 
ngc to thiishtening up the tax collection ma- 
becn theiiisinery and from economizing on expen- 
Is to debifditures. When Arnall took over the gov- 
3 W's heidi morship he asked the legislature to re- 
F two andiiain current tax levels to avoid driving 
Cpartincnifi%nore business out of the state. As a 
2,500,000 esult, revenues have increased only 
ction heliinodestly in the past three years. The 
penditure ate treasury’s income was $63,193,875 
gave Govliiin the year ended June 30, 1945, com- 
th of slaoared with $61,772,210 for fiscal 1944, 
P. $58,183,496 for 1943, and $58,893,568 
) of thiliMior 1942. 

The biggest source of increased rev- 
mues during the war years has been the 
tal ’s individual income tax, which now 
fs bringing in about $2,800,000 a year 

| ore than it did in 1941. Georgia offi- 
pals estimate that about 70% of the 
min is due to higher earnings, 30% to 
igntening up the administration and 
pollection machinery. Other principal 
evel me producers—liquor, tobacco, and 
line taxes—are yielding altogether 
bly about $700,000 a year more than 
hey did in 1941. 
Did Issue Retired—Among the bonds 
hat Georgia has cleared off during the 
past few years are the last of the his- 
mic issue, dating back to 1838, that 
ced the state-owned Western & 
lantic Railroad. The W. & A., now 
ued at about $22,000,000, runs 137 
.from Atlanta to Chattanooga. The 
tate legislature authorized the construc- 
ion of the line in 1836, and a $5,000,- 
100 bond issue was floated two years 
ater. The state itself operated the road 
or several years, but since 1890, the 
ashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
as leased it at a monthly rental of 
sen. Maqget5,000. 


. a Georgia has just made a ent of 
n, one 51,698,000 poy 


a inst the railroad bonds, 
once-co™ bring thie balance outstanding down 
event allio $863,702. The state already has a 
rere is n@™eash sinking fund ready to take care of 
feanwhilggenis, and officials are planning a bond 
le aad re emg on the capitol lawn 

B> UN Bprhen final payment is made next 
mative '“@ijune, Altogether, Georgia has paid more 
econom@ithan $25,000,000 interest on the origi- 
ney gocm™mal $5,000,000 issue. 
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Inside an engine, Pedrick rings make 
things go like clockwork 


MorE POWER, more pep, more hours on the job . . . that’s the re- 
port we’ve been hearing from ubers of Pedrick rings for twenty- 
five years.‘Once Pedrick rings are in, it’s a long, long time before 
you need to recondition again. 

And Pedrick rings make engine-repair jobs go like clockwork, 
too. Technical literature, service manuals, field men, special 
bulletins are a part of Pedrick service that leaves nothing undone 
to help make ring jobs easy and accurate. Pedrick rings come in 
clearly marked envelopes with full and illustrated instructions for 
installation. Even “green” help find Pedrick rings easy to install 
right. 

The war is over, but the day of plenty of new equipment is still 
months away. Pedrick precisioneered rings can help you keep 
overworked Diesels, engines, compressors, and other equipment 
running efficiently and economically. For car, truck, bus, and 
tractor engines, specify Pedrick rings in guaranteed Engineered 
Sets. Witkentnc Manuracrurine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


friecisioneered PISTON RINGS 
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ss T just — the amounts to be mul- 
tiplied (my Marchant accepts the figures as fast 
as I can Pie Ba ms copy the 


answer before dial-proof is cleared. You see, 
on the Marchant the answer is formed during 
—not after—the time that the multiplier is 
being entered. It’s a thrill to see how much 


7S, my for ney 


We've brought ourselves up-to-date on 
automatic calculators—and we're amazed at how 
Marchant’s new improvements speed our work. 
We wanted Today’s Highest Possible Calculator- 
Performance—and we got just that in Marchant.” 


al 


q MARCHANT 


SUENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


A= THIRTY ~ FIFTH YEAR | 


In Pullman Race 


Syndicate headed by Glo, 
Forgan & Co. files offer to b 
operating company and rey 
stock to the general public. 


With two bids already filed and 
couple more in the making, thc coy 
enforced separation of the P illm 
sleeping car service from car m:nut 
ture is rapidly coming to a boil. 7} 
week’s addition to the list of would: 
buyers is a syndicate headed by Glo 
Forgan & Co., Chicago investme 
banking house, which has just filed 
bid with the federal court at Philad 
phia that is taking care of the Pullm 
case. 

e Based on Book Value—Glore, org: 
offers to buy all the capital stock of t 
Pullman Co.—the car operating subsi 
ary of Pullman, Inc.—at book value 
the assets less liabilities, depreciatig 
reserves, and obsolete inventory. 1] 
exact price would have to be det 
mined by an independent audit, but 
a quick guess Wall Street figures th 
it would be somewhat lower than t 
$75,000,000 price Pullman set on i 
car service properties when it offer 
them to the railroads after the cou 
decreed separation (BW-—Sep.16'4 

32). 

The Glore, Forgan syndicate wou 

not retain all the Pullman stock its 
but would put in a new manag 
ment and then resell the stock to ti 
public at the purchase price “plus 
usual and customary underwriters’ cor 
mission.” 
e Chicago Relationship—The picture 
somewhat confused by the close ti 
between Glore, Forgan and Chicag 
Corp., a big nondiversified investme 
trust, which has been reported to | 
considering putting in a bid for ti 
Pullman business on its Own accoun 
Charles F. Glore, senior partner { 
Glore, Forgan, is also a director of C 
cago Corp. and chairman of its exec 
tive committee. When Glore, Forg 
made its offer, Wall Streeters conclud 
that Chicago Corp. had decided not | 
bid for Pullman. 

Glore, Forgan is no newcomer to ti 
transportation field. It is one of ti 
investment houses that has been baci 
ing the expansion plans of All Amenc 
Bus Lines, which now is cutting 
swath in motor transport (BW-—Se 
22’45,p70). It will be able to prese 
a nice sales talk when the Philadelphi 
court starts considering the bids ' 
Pullman. 

e Still in the Running—This doesn 
mean that the new syndicate will ha 
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a clear field. The Glore, Forgan bid 
takes its place beside the offer already 
filed by Otis & Co., Cleveland invest- 
ment house, which has teamed up with 
Robert R. Young and Allan P. Kirby 
of Alleghany Corp. (BW—Oct.13’45, 
si Otis is offering some $75,000,000 

the car operating business, the same 
price that Pullman quoted to the rail- 
roads 


Not yet heard from but still very 
much in the race is Willard F. Rock- 
well, Pittsburgh industrialist, who has 
announced that he will also make an 
offer. 
¢ Railroads May Act—There also is a 
god chance that before Nov. 5—the 

te set for court hearings on the va- 
rious bids—a group of railroads will 
turn up with a firm offer. And two or 
three other possible bidders are known 
to be studying the Pullman figures and 
may make up their minds within the 
next few weeks as to the desirability of 
also entering bids. 


TEXTILE MERGER PLANNED 


Following a sharp trend noticeable in 
other industrial fields, prominent south- 
em interests are now going ahead with 
the projected merger of fourteen cotton 
weaving and finishing mills into a 
single unit. If completed, this will re- 
sult in a new company with net assets 
of over $50,000,000, which will rank 
among the largest now in the textile 
industry. ; 

All the companies concerned are in 
the two Carolinas, and all are either 
owned or controlled by the Cone family 
of Greensboro, N. C. 

The Proximity Mfg. Co., largest mill 
in the group, has been chosen to be the 
surviving corporation. It recently 
changed its charter to permit the future 
issuance of up to 1,000,000 shares of 
new $l-par capital stock. Stockholders 
of the other mills will be offered new 
Proximity shares in exchange for their 
present holdings. 

No new financing is involved, and it 
is the present intention to make the 
merger effective only after at least 80% 
of the stock of each mill has been ex- 
changed for the new Proximity issue 
of stock. 

The Cone Co. of N. J., selling agent 
for all the Cone mills as well as some 
others, will be reorganized as the Cone 
Export & Commission Co. All of its 


shares will pass into the hands of Prox- 
imity, but the two will not be physically 
merged. 

According to Herman Cone, Prox- 


imity president, the merger is designed 
“merely to readjust our corporate struc- 
ture and will have no effect on the 
operation and management of the vari- 
ous plants.” 
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HAN DLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HANDLING 
+ Packing +HANDLING+Storage+ HANDLING 
EEE 
HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER==NOT GENERATE IT! 


Human effort increases in direct proportion to 


size and weight of loads moved by hand. With mechanical 


handling, no extra manpower is needed as loads get bigger. 


One man directing power equipment, can, for example, 


move four times as much, faster and more easily. 


Towmotor, capable of moving, lifting and stacking large, 


heavy loads, increases manpower capacity, thereby effecting 


savings in time, money and labor. The Towmotor DATA 


FILE tells the complete story. Send for your copy today. 


= TOWMOTGE 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


“AP.” at the Top 


Giannini Bank of America 
displaces Chase National as the 
nation’s largest on the basis of 
deposits and total resources. 


The financial acorn planted in Cali- 
fornia’s lush soil just 41 years ago this 
week long ago had grown into a mighty 
oak. The institution which former com- 
mission merchant Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini started, after disagreeing on policy 
with his fellow directors of a small San 
Francisco bank (BW —Jan.27’45,p72), 
became a leader in the nation’s banking 
field. aoe 
e Up the Ladder=By 1943; “A-P.’s” 
baby, which started. as the Bank of Ttaly 
but has since become the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust & Savings Assn., had 
displaced New York’s Guaranty Trust 
Co. as the country’s third largest bank. 
By the end of 1944 A.P.’s Sank had 
moved up into second place, a position 
long held by Wall Street’s National 
City Bank. But Giannini still wasn’t 
satisfied with the way things were going. 

Long ago, A.P., now 75, vowed that 
he would never quit until his bank be- 
came the country’s largest. What he 
was gunning for was the place at the top 
of the heap long occupied by Man- 
hattan’s Chase National Bank, the bank- 
ing institution founded by Abraham 
Lincoln’s Secretary of Treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase, back in the mid-1800’s. 
© To Top Place—This year Giannini’s 
perseverance, like that of an Horatio Al- 
ger hero, has finally been rewarded. On 

ept. 29, due to a third-quarter drop 
in resources and deposits suffered by 
Chase while the same items at Bank of 
America were showing further expan- 


sion, A.P.’s bank was finally able to’ 


topple New York’s leading bank off 
the throne it occupied as the world’s 
largest nongovernmental banking insti- 
tution. 

A.P. could gleefully report that his 

bank on that date had deposits of $4,- 
750,000,000 and resources of $5,037,- 
500,000. Chase had deposits of $4,621,- 
000.000 and resources $35,000,000 shy 
of the $5,000,000,000 mark. 
e Some Dissenters—The news of the 
Bank of America’s claim to the title of 
“Mr. Big’ hasn’t set so well in some 
New York banking quarters long accus- 
tomed to seeing the Chase at the head 
of the parade. 

These dissenters to its claim don’t 
deny that Bank of America’s resources 
and deposits aren’t larger. But they in- 
sist that the two banks actually are not 
comparable since the Chase, whrich 
maintains only 28 New York City 
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branches ana several fore units, is 
primarily a commercial banking institu- 
tion jalizing in commercial credits 
and industrial loans, whereas the Bank 
of America has 491 units scattered 
throughout California and a consider- 
able part of its deposits is provided by 
strictly savings accounts. 

The same group, moreover, doesn’t 
think that the two banks can be accu- 
rately i. aa for other reasons. They 
point to the variance in the physical 
organizations of the two banks and claim 
that the difference in the of busi- 
ness handled accounts for the fact that 
the Bank of America was able to show 
expansion during the third quarter this 
year when the general trend of the na- 
tion’s strictly <- commercial banks 
matched-that disclosed by Chase’s fig- 


ures. 

© Off to FE ‘These murmurs of “lo- 
cal” discontent with his bank’s ascen- 
sion to the top aren’t bothering Gian- 
nini, who earlier this year relieved him- 
self of some bank duties by becoming 


WANTED: A SMOG CATCHER 


In Los Angeles, it’s neither plain 
smoke nor plain fog that plagues the 
inhabitants but a mean mixture of 
smoke and moist atmosphere. To 
measure the “smog,” the health de- 
partment has devised a special elec- 
trostatic precipitator (above): On bad 
days, up to 42 milligrams of solid mat- 
ter in ten cubic meters of air have 
been found—and 20-are enough to 
irritate. The city would like California 
Institute of Technology to try its 
hand at eliminating the irritant. 


founder chairman of the instit: tion, 
Soon after chairman A. J. Goc< ap. 
nounced the good news, A.P., a com. 
panied by Russell G. Smith, Ba: k of 
America’s executive vice-presiden: em. 
barked on a flight to Europe to look 
over the business situation abroa |. |} 
didn’t worry him, either, when his >lane 
had to return to La Guardia field be cause 
of engine trouble that developed over 
the Atlantic. He merely made ari.nge. 
ments to start again in a later plane. 


End for Brewster? 


It’s up to stockholders 
as directors unanimously agree 
to liquidate aircraft company. 
Value estimated $5.90 a share. 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp., which 
seriously considered a peacetime career 
manufacturing pots and pans after its 
wartime aircraft contracts were canceled, 
cee f is headed toward a final bal- 
ancing of its books. All that’s lacking 
is formal stockholder approval of the 
directors’ recommendation to liquidate 
the company. 

@ As a Subcontractor—Earlier this year, 
the management disclosed that Brevw- 
ster had been operating in a small way 
turning out high-priority war matcriel 
as a subcontractor at its Long Island 
City (N. Y.) plant. Some 18 months 
ago Brewster lost all its substantial 
ae contracts, and its leased plants at 
Fohnsville, Pa., and Newark, N. J., were 
taken from the company by the Nav 
and War departments (BW-—Jul.1'44, 
21). 
. To some stockholders, especially 
those who believed that the company 
might make kitchen utensils out of its 
heavy stocks of aluminum, the direc- 
tors’ announcement probably came as a 
surprise. It said that prospects of profit- 
able operation did not warrant continu- 
ing in business. The decision was te- 
orted to be unanimous. The company 
fiasn’t announced when it will hold the 
special stockholders meeting to act on 
the directors’ liquidation proposal. 
Neither is it known when the oft- 
adjourned 1945 annual stockholder & 
meeting will finally be held. 
e Audit Being Made—Both mectings 
likely will be delayed until results of an 
independent audit of Brewster’s books, 
now under way to determine its position 
as of Aug. 31, 1945, are finally avail- 
able for Yistribution to shareholders. 

Brewster, a new comer in the aircraft 
field, was organized in 1937, and the 
roots of the companies it then absorbed 
antedate it only a few years. Originally 
a manufacturer of aircraft parts and en- 
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Buyers Are Waiting in This Caribbean Area 


itish Guiana, with its tropical beauty 
scenic marvels, is more than an ex- 
oret’s paradise. It’s part of the product- 
agry Caribbean market, soon to be 
ved fully again by busy Alcoa ships. 
a preliminary guide to executives, 
erested in 2-way trade opportunities 
th the nearby Guianas, Venezuela and 
tibbean Islands, Alcoa has prepared a 
pful booklet. In it you will find export 
dimport data for these countries, classi- 
d in a manner that permits easy use. 
tomers in this friendly Alcoa- 
ved atea are waiting to spend up to 
10,000,000 a year for all sorts of prod- 


Merchant oaige 
usdus ing WET ree 
you during peace. 


“Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana,” by Clarence Holbrook Carter 


ucts. Moreover, this near-at-hand market 
lies just across the turquoise waters of 
the beautiful Caribbean Sea. It’s conven- 
ient to contact, creating opportunities 
for occasional business trips to countries 
and islands world famous for their roman- 
tic beauty. 
Write Today 

Our years of experience in serving this 
market, our help in finding agents, are 
yours to use. As a first step, send for the 
booklet, “Export MarketOpportunities.”* 
Address Dept. B, Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC, 
OFFICES IN BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, SAN FRANCISCO 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$75,000,000 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Forty Year 234% Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1985 


Price 101.83% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers 
as may lawfully offer thése securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
BLAIR 4&CO.,INC. LADENBURG, THALMANN 4 CO. 
PHELPS, FENN & CO. E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD4&CO. SALOMON BROS.&HUTZLER SHIELDS& COMPANY 
WERTHEIM & CO. WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
HALLGARTEN & CO. SPENCER TRASK 4&CO. A.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY COFFIN& BURR DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. . HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 


BEAR, STEARNS 4 CO. 


WEEDEN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


104,500 Shares 


The Murray Corporation of America 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 


($50 Par Value—Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1955) 


*s Common Stock were given pro rata rights to 
subscribe to an aggregate of 104,500 Shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
‘alue—Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1955) under 


Gnlahs oesnenekesinsdaaminirtaitenaeeenmstaeaenelmaodetien Waduate 
Price $50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer this Stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective State~ 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane §_ Hornblower & Weeks 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. 


October 11, 1945. 


gines, Brewster in 1939 started | wild; 
training and observation ships ‘or { 
armed services from designs fi: :nish 
by others. Not until late 1941, whey 
received some British and Dutcl: order 
did it start making battle planc; of ; 
own design. 

e Expansion—In the early war ye, 
Brewster soon outgrew its Long Isla 
City plant. The company leased adg 
tional quarters at Newark, and a maj 
assemblin lant was constructed 

Tohnsville, near Philadelphia, by Defen 
Plant Corp. 

Brewster was not destined to becoy 
a satisfactory producer. The Trum; 
war investigating committee (now ¢ 
Mead committee) listed it as ‘one 
the poorest” in its field. 

By early 1942, despite two manag 
ment shakeups, all three of Brewstey 
plants had to be taken over by t 
Army and Navy on complaints of p 
duction inefficiency. This action, 
first government lh seizure broug 
on by management rather than lab 
trouble (BW —Apr.25’42,p8), did litt 
to improve matters. 

e Kaiser Called In—Finally, Henry 
Kaiser was named board chairman } 
the company, and things later took 
turn for the better. Kaiser, howevg 
resigned the following year after repo 
ing that the production emergency 
been met and that Brewster was ag; 
“on a profitable basis.” 

This was followed by a return of t 
old management, the cancellation 
Brewster's last big war contract, a Na 
order to produce the Corsair figh 
(which had been so successfully devi 
oped by Chance-Vought division 
United Aircraft), and then by ti 
Navy’s termination of its lease of tl 
Johnsville government-owned plant. 
e Out in the Cold—Efforts were thé 


made to fill the big gap by securing su 


contracts for Corsair parts. And 

though the Army had previously tak¢ 
over Brewster's Newark facilities, a { 
was made for new business there. Wh 
none was forthcoming, the compa 


. ' 
announced it would reconvert its Lo 


Island-City factory for the product@@y* 


of civilian goods. 

Brewster's statements of its finan 
returns from its war effort have pj 
soggy pretty sad reading for stockho 
ers, who are now experiencing th 
fourth straight dividendless year. 

e What the Books Showed—Eami 
available for dividends, for examp 
were only $280,000 in 1940 and o 
$13,000, 2¢ a share, in 1941, desp 
a rise from $10,000,000 to $27,000, 
in annual sales. Even though 19 


sales rose to around $60,000,000, opel 


tions that year produced a $1,436,! 
deficit. And in 1943, with. sales 
almost $140,000,000 and a $640 
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Dr: John Eaton, first U.S. Educational Commissioner in Puerto Rico, told his pioneer group of teachers they were prospectors for 


good citizenship in dedicating the first schoolhouse there under the Stars and Stripes. Before 1898 no single building on the 
Island was wholly devoted to schooling. Now the progressive territorial system comprises 1,841 schools, staffed by 7,292 teachers. 


XPORTERS and importers who 
1-4 set out to stake valuable claims 
n overseas trade improve their 
prospects in Puerto Rico by using 
he six-branch service of The 
ational City Bank of New York. 
Products shipped by the Island to 
he American Mainland now total 
wo and a half times their value 
vhen the first National City Bank 
branch was opened in San Juan. 
The six modern branch banks 
erve the Island’s principal > 
business centers as ‘“‘trade 
aboratories.” They early 
ed research of the local 
market, They are staffed in 


the best American tradition. They 
readily burn the midnight oil to 
handle unusual chores for cus- 
tomers in this bilingual territory of 
the United States, 1,400 miles out 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Part of the National City World- 
Wide Banking System, these 
branches are among 35 units in the 
Caribbean area and Central and 
South America. If you buy or sell in 
Puerto Rico or anywhere else in the 
world, we can help you with 
credits, foreign exchange, and 
trade facts. Talk with our 
officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York. 


E NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ead Office: 55 Wall Street, New York * 65 Branches in Greater New York 


(fhe 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 


Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS. 

Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


LEARN HOW LITTLE MONEY COSTS 
UNDER THIS LIBERAL PLAN 


O MATTER HOW you have financed your business . . . no matter 
what financing you need . . . consider these reasons for using our 
Commercial Financing Plan: 


1. Drastic reductions in rates— made possible by tremen- 
dously increased use of the plan. 


2. You expand or contract your use of our money to fit your 
day-to-day needs and pay interest only on money in actual 
day-to-day use... not on a straight loan for a fixed time. 

3. You do not pay interest on borrowed money that is lying 


idle on deposit ... and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 


You may find that the actual cost of our service compares favorably 
with a rate of no more than 4144&, on the basis of a normal time loan. 


We emphasize that our service gives you a continuous and dependable 
supply of funds at all times... liberal enough to meet any opportunity 
for profit ... and without interference with your management. 


Let us show you how little money costs . .. how much more you can get 
... and how fast you can get it under our plan. Write, wire or télephone 
the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


tax credit available to sweeten th. pot 
a $607,000 deficit was shown. 

Since then things have been , }, 

better. Although 1944 sales were © inoy 
50% under 1943’s volume, the co1\-pan, 
last year reported a profit of $1,22 > .00(. 
or $2.16 per share of stock out:tand. 
ing. Helping to make this possib!. was 
a net tax credit of $407,000 which te. 
sulted mainly from the charge-cff of 
the losses incurred when the couipan 
disposed of its surplus inventory }, 
auction. 
e Assets and Liabilities—At the close o{ 
1944, the company reported asscts in 
excess of $24,000,000. Land, build. 
ings, etc., were valued at $787,000, 
after depreciation, and current assets 
came to over $23,000,000, being com. 
prised mainly of $1,808,000 cash, claim; 
of $16,289,000 against the U. S. go. 
emment on terminated contracts, and 
accounts receivable of slightly above 
$4,000,000. Inventory was valued :t 
only $168,000, compared to $14,317. 
000 at the 1943 year-end. 

Current liabilities at the 1944 year. 
end of $20,524,000 were comprised in 
the main of $17,460,000-of notes pay- 
able, $1,307,000 of accounts payable, 
and a $1,103,000 ta, reserve. The only 
longer term debt owed was a mortgage 
of around $300,000 on the company’s 
Long Island City plant; and capital, 
capital surplus, and its earned surplus 
came to slightly more than $3,300,000. 
e Tying Up Loose Ends—How the com- 
pany’s fiscal position has fared since 
the beginning of the year won't k 
known definitely until the Aug. 31 
statement is available. In the interim, 
however, Brewster's management ha 
been busily engaged tying up the man 
loose ends that must be taken care 
of before liquidation is possible. 

In June, for example, Brewster 

reached an agreement with the Naw 
covering its claims. As a result, the 
company retired its heavy bank debt, 
leaving only the comparatively small 
mortgage on its nego Renegotiation 
proceedings with the Navy for 1943 and 
1944 were compromised recently. 
@ Still Unsettled—Among claims still to 
be settled are those arising out of the 
War Dept.’s condemnation of Brew- 
ster’s leased plant at Newark. 

It is still too early to predict ex 
actly how much Brewster stockholders 
could realize on their shares by liquida- 
tion. At the 1944 year-end, however, 
the company’s balance sheet disclosed 
a liquidating value of around $5.90 3 
share, compared with $3.68 at the clos 
of 1943. This figure compares favor 
ably with the current price of around 
$5 on the New York Curb Markel 
where, since its listing in 1937, th 
stock has sold for as much~as:$17.6 
and for as little as $1.62. 
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in the immediate future. 
the company’s chairman, James F’. Bell, 
is, “Research must lead and manage- 
ment must follow.” 


ARKETING 


labor Press Advertising Survey 


General Mills sponsors exploratory check in five major 
‘ies, but it will share its findings after an analysis. Study 
may work two ways to boost interest in labor publication ads. 


Management may get a measure of 
the potentialities of the labor press as an 
ising medium as the result of cur- 

rent studies by General Mills, Inc. 

A sample survey of 108 labor papers 
in five major cities—Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Buffalo, Chicago, and Toledo—has 
iyst been completed for General Mills 

Martin e & Co. of New York 


City, a — ublic relations firm 
which publishes the DM Digest, fort- 


, Ae ge of the labor press. 
° Interviews—Some indication 


of the study’s thoroughness may be 
pares from the fact that Dodge sent 
men to interview publishers; there 
were no mail questionnaires. As a part 
of General Mills’ basic marketing re- 
search program, the study undertook 
to analyze papers purely as an adver- 
ising medium—whether they accept (or 
accept) national advertising, 
whether they like it, how their rates, 
circulation, and readership compare with 
other media. 

Results of the pilot study were sent 
to General Mills last week. Eventually 
they will be made freely available to 
anyone who is interested, but not 
until General Mills has analyzed them, 
decided whether the labor press shows 
enough promise as an advertising 
medium to warrant a full-fledged survey 
of all U. S. labor papers. When and if 
such a survey is undertaken, General 
Mills does not expect to underwrite the 


full cost, probably will try to interest 
other advertisers—or trade associations— 
in comi 


in on the job. 
a First—General Mills officials 


emphasize that the present study is 
fee exploratory, that it will not be 


basis for an advertising campaign 


e motto of 


disclosed The company is thinking in terms of 
| $5.90 Mselling-copy—both institutional and 
the closf#product (for its foods; probably not, 


res favor 
of around 
> Markel 
1937, the 
as.$17.6 


+, 20, 15 


initially, for its new line of Be 


rocker 9 average 2 than of ad- 
isi eyed to the theme of im- 


proved labor relations. 


In some cases, however, General Mills 


might be able to bring down two birds 
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with one stone. It is significant that 
the company has plants in the five cities 
which Dodge surveyed—major plants in 
four of them. In addition, of course, to 
the direct benefits from paid advertising 
in the labor press, such a campaign 
would bring General Mills considerable 
publicity and prestige in labor circles. 

e Many Restrict Ads—Obviously, the 
company would not have undertaken a 
study of the labor press but for the be- 
lief that it might make a, potent adver- 
tising medium. Excluding small sheets 
of limited circulation (generally con- 
fined to one plant), there are an esti- 
mated 700 to 800 regularly published 
labor papers in the U. S., with a com- 
bined readership of around 15,000,000— 
or about the total of union member- 
ship. Not all union members, of course, 
read a labor paper, but some read more 
than one and where a member gets his 
paper at home (as is often the case), 
the rest of the family is likely to read 
it, too. 


About half of these papers accept ad- 
vertising, but not necessarily from all 
comers. Many craft union papers ac- 
cept advertising only of products related 
to their crafts—squares im a carpenters’ 
paper, for example. Others sell space 
only to advertisers whose labor policies 
come up to union standards. 

The 200 union papers with national 
distribution (about equally divided be 
tween the A.F.L. and the C.I.0.) have 
varying policies on advertising and 
many—such as the American Federation 
ist, official organ of the A.F.L.—accept 
none. 
© Dual Possibilities—Conceivably, if the 
General Mills’ study proves out, it could 
work two ways. It could interest adver 
tisers in labor papers, interest the labor 
press in advertising. 


TELEVISION FIGHT HEATS UP 


Entering the fray against Columbia 
Broadcasting System, which is plump- 
ing for color television in the ultrahigh 
frequencies (BW—Oct.13'45,p96), Dr 
Allen B. Dumont, president of Du- 
Mont Laboratories, is urging the Federal 
Communications Commission to assurc 
the public and the radio industry that 
television’s present place in the spec 
trum “is permanent to the extent that 

urchasers of receivers should expect at 
east ten years’ use therefrom.” 

This would mean, of course, that 
present commercial television assign- 
ments in the lower frequencies would 
be continued for another decade or 


NEW STATION FOR DELUXE SERVICE 


Last week in New York, Shell Oil unveiled its “Service Station of Tomorrow.” 
Feature is the under-sized pump (above), which has an 18-ft. gasoline hose on 
a self-winding reel that makes it unnecessary for motorists to jockey into 
position. Since the pump is only 54 in. tall, its meter can be read more easily. 
Larger sales room, glass-inclosed on two sides, permits a better display of a 
variety of merchandise, from spark plugs to cigarettes. 
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Also Cuts Material Handling Costs 


@ Manual methods of piece-by-piece 
handling and storing waste dollars and 
manhours. This waste keeps produc- 
tion costs needlessly high. It, there- 
fore, prevents many companies from 
realizing maximum profits. 

Many progressive plants have elim- 
inated the high cost of handling by 
using electric industrial trucks to move 
and store materials. 


Take the case of a newspaper plant 
which uses many tons of newsprint. 
Formerly the rolls were skidded off of 
highway trucks by hand, then skidded 
into storage the same way. 


Now an electric fork truck unloads 
the rolls and carries them to storage 
where it tiers them on side or end, 
as space requires. When properly 
planned, any car can be loaded or un- 
loaded in less than an hour. 


This modern method handles more 


than twice the tonnage of newsprint in 

less time and with greater safety. It 

doubles the capacity of existing stor- 
age space. It also reduces waste from 
damage to paper. 

By modernizing your handling meth- 
ods, you can make similar savings in 
dollars, manhours and efficiency which 
will increase your profits. Investigate 
the many advantages you can gain by 
using ELECTRIC industrial trucks. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 

For MANAGEMENT: “‘Unit Loads”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling systern that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
*“*Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 
EASTON PARKER, LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
BATTERIES: CARLILE & DOUGHTY, EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 


CHARGING E@ PMENT ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


ELWELL 


more. Very likely it would be mo 
since once the public and the i 

had a heavy investment in equ 
geared to the lower frequencic 
would be a strong incentive t 
clear of the top of the spectrun 

just this eventuality that CBS 

ing in its struggle to put high-fr: 
television across in the shortest possibig 
time. 

Last week CBS announced that Ce 
eral Electric Co. is ready to make high 
frequency color television receivers anj 
that Westinghouse is making color tel 
vision studio equipment. CBS, whic 
does not manufacture equipment co 
mercially, has made its own develop 
ments available to both of these com 
panies. 


Nationwide Prices 


General Electric househok 
appliances and Hotpoint line tg 
be sold on uniform basis ending 
freight differentials. 


Formation of postwar price policies 
is not OPA’s exclusive prerogative 
Word has slipped out that Genen 
Electric Co. and Edison General Elec 
tric Co., G. E. subsidiary and maker 0 
the Hotpoint line, will henceforth ma: 
ket their household appliances on a uni 
form delivered price basis, countrywide 
e Freight Differentials Go—Prices of thq 
appliances will be nationally advertise: 
and the customer in Los Angeles wh 
buys a G. E. refrigerator, made in Ene 
Pa., or a Hotpoint dishwasher, made i 
Chicago, will pay the same price (except 
for differences in state and local taxes 
as the customer who buys in Erie of 
Chicago. 

Wiping out of freight differential 

may mean prices a dollar or two highe 
for customers located near appliancd 
plants, but the elimination of zone pric 
ing will bring big savings to customer 
located in the Far West, South, and 
Southwest. Since the bulk of G. [, 
and Hotpoint customers is located a 
the populous East and Midwest, a sma 
increase in the price they pay will mak 
up for substantial decreases in the price 
paid by distant customers, 
e Customers Benefit—Price savings by 
these customers probably will be con 
siderably greater than the actual. amoun 
of the freight differential since som¢ 
dealers tacked an extra markup on to 
of the freight charge. For this reason 
the new price policy may cost G. E. an 
Hotpoint a few dealerships, but th 
companies are shedding no tears. 

In time, other appliance makers pro 
ably will fall in Hine. Back in 194! 
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Me Whe Medrotliting 


ictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
ay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
nds have been doing one of the greatest na- 
advertising jobs in history! 

These men have been displaying the power of 
merican production. They have exhibited 


lifferential 
two highest, 
appliancq 
zone pric 
customers 
south, and 


= 4 metican-made goods and equipment where 
ocate: 

est, a smulfmhey have never been shown before—uncon- 
+ will make 


tiously building up a world-wide demand for 


hese goods. 
American industry, through sound planning 


| the pricey 


savings by 
ill be con 
ual. amount 
ince som 
up on tof 
his reason 
-G. E. and 
, but th 


based on accurate information, will be able to 


reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks ail] over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 
you arrange for an early conference with one of 
our Foreign Department officers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


en pe OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


- in 1940 


ict. 20, 1983 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Kelvinator pioneered in this direction 
by adopting a two-zone price system (a 
uniform price east of the Rockies, a 
slightly higher. price in the West) for 
its refrigerators in place of established 
four and five zone systems. Smaller ap- 
pliances—toasters, electric irons, fans, 
and such—have been uniformly priced 
for some years. 

¢ OPA Goes Along—OPA originally of- 
fered resistance to uniform delivered 


ricing of appliances, on the ground 
that such a Salem would discriminate 
inst customers located near points 
of production. These objections appar- 
ently have been overcome. 
ow that this system of pricing has 
spread to major appliances, however, the 
industry may some day have to come 
to grips with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, staunch defender of f.o.b. 


pricing. 


FOR A BRAVE NEW RETAIL WORLD 


Indicative of a new merchandising trend are the novel lines currently burgeon- 
ing in department stores. Last week, Hearn’s Bronx (N. Y.) store staged a jeep 
parade (above) to celebrate its first over-the-counter sale—at $1,195—of the 
much publicized war horse. And also in New York, Wanamaker began selling 
the $900 ‘Piper Skycycle (below) right along with its men’s. sportswear. 


A Pair by Patma 


New antichain bills « 
a tax measure, are inspired | 
government's contentions in 


A. & P. trial at Danville, |!!. 


Whether or not the government wi 
its suit against the Great Atlantic 
Pacific Tea Co., No. 1 food chain, 4 
antitrust trial (BW—Apr.14'+5,p9q 
now in its early stages at Danville, Ij 
is likely to make economic history bef 
it is through. 

The testimony brought out by ¢ 
trial should provide rich fodder 
congressional investigations and pq 
sibly prepare the way for the pass 
of antichain legislation. 
e House Measures—First evidence 
this comes with the introduction of 
antichain bills in the House of Rep 
sentatives. Their sponsor is Rep. Wng 
Patman, perennial defender of the ing 
pendent merchant. 

One measure, H.R. 4200, is in tf 
form of an amendment to the inten 
revenue code. It would prevent chai 
from deducting, from taxable incom 
the losses of individual unprofitab 
stores. 

The other bill, H.R. 4201, is in ¢ 
form of an amendment to Patman’s ow 
Robinson-Patman antiprice-discrimi 
tion law. It would require chains to gi 
public notice of advertising allowana 
discounts, and other special concessio 
granted by suppliers. 
e Government’s Contention—Both bil 
have their roots in the governmen 
case against A. & P. Justice Dept. 
torneys claim that, by virtue of its : 
tegrated operation, A. & P. is able | 
take a loss on individual stores in ord 
to strengthen its competitive position 
certain localities. Subsequently, says t! 
government, prices are raised after t 
chain has achieved a semimonopoly. 

With respect to discounts and allo 
ances, the trust busters contend that ti 
Robinson-Patman law—which was 4 
signed to bar such special deals excq 
to the extent that suppliers enjoy actu, 
cost savings in dealing with chains—hg 
proved no barrier at all. If the chai 
were required to give public notice 
discounts received (and if failure to 4 
so was legally punishable), presuma 
their demands on suppliers might | 
reduced. 
e Indirect Approach—Since his fame 
“H.R. 1” death sentence propo 
which would have strangled the cha 
through prohibitive taxes, bogged do 
in Congress, Patman has been wan 
the frontal attack. The two new }i 
represent a more indirect approa# 
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osition 
y, says tif[@Railroads played a major part in their comings 
d after t P . . 
nopoly. 22d goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 


oe allogimany of them time after time. More than a mil- 
nd that ti. Bah: r : 

h was lon a month are riding the trains right now. 
eals exc 


And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 


material which they needed to 


njoy actu 
chains-h 
the chaif 


chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 
luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they. will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
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When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


Your best cue to the best in printing papers is to check with your printer! 
He knows quality . .. be has to! His own reputation depends on it! In 
technical papers, too, you'll find that Rising is synonymous with the 
best. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper? 


fay Rising Papers 


4) 
(ar 
PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


WASTE PAPER IS STILL ESSENTIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 


Pa 7 bi YOUR ENTIRE STAFF 
ins KCACKS with BELtone 


/ SBA BR 1 TR Fm oor ZT | 1 


At a touch of your finger, BELfone puts anyone in your staff 
“at arms reach”—permits easy, two-way conversation be- 
tween your desk and one or several “key” points. You get 
instant action on orders or inquiries with BELfone. Time- 
tested BELL units fit any intercom need and additional units 
may be added at any time. Write for complete BELfone 
details today! 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 Essex Ave bumet 


might eventually have a bc'ter ¢, = 
of passage—though probably ot «Ne? i. th 
as good times provide pleniy o MMe), 
for chains and independent, 4)jk; 

Reports in Washington a: >, hoy, 
that sponsorship of anothe: om) 
chain store tax bill may be . 


by Rep. Adolph J. Sabath. 
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Ceilingless Seals 


Prices paid at auction 
St. Louis heighten appr chen; 
of many in the trade cver 
in unit sales of fur coats. 


Prices in last week’s first no-cejj 
auction of Alaskan sealskins outdid 
expected: They averaged $67 43 a4 
which is 88% above the former 0 
ceiling and 40% above the last no- 
ing sale in 1941. These furs were » 
of the 1943 catch from the Prij 
Islands, auctioned in St. Louis by Fo 
Fur Co. for the U. S. government. 
© Price Pros and Cons—Catcalls greet 
some of the extra-high bids—such as { 
25-year record of $110 each for one 
of 30 blacks—and were echoed later 
the trade. Some buyers remarked th 
OPA ceilings had not been revoked, } 
merely suspended, and could be slapp 
on again if prices got out of hand. Sor 
doubted that coats made from ; 
high-priced skins could bring a p 
high enough to assure a profit, part 
larly with the 20% federal tax added 

Others pointed out calmly, howe 
that sealskins are scarce and in great 
mand, that many of the top bidd 
were manufacturer-retailers whose p1 
margin is wider because they short 
wholesale channels, and that the pi 
of a finished coat is not directly prop 
tionate to the price of the furs. 

e Unit Sales Have Fallen—But the z 
prehension of still others was more dee 
rooted. The truth is that while dol 
volume of fur coat sales has risen alm 
steadily since the war began, and is st 
rising, though less sharply, unit si 
have dropped. The coats that k 
sales totals up are minks, stone marte: 
ermines, and others not bought wi 
“earned” money, as the trade puts it 

Fur dealers acknowledge a 2 
wholesale price increase on such cod 
during the war, but actual price co 
parisons are more eloquent. A $1.5! 
(wholesale) prewar mink now costs $ 
000, for example—$6,000 retail. | 
creases like this are due to a whopp# 
demand and a scarcity of fine furs. | 
trade moans, “You can’t buy a ¢ 
bundle of mink.” 

e Moving More Slowly—Modera! 


priced furs, on the other hand, are m 
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ing more slowly, Various reasons are 
ted: the delusion that the 20% tax 
ould be automatically revoked after 
‘J day; reluctance to assume the bur- 
ien of instalment payments with jobs 
yncertain during reconversion; scarcity 
of cheaper Chinese and Japanese furs 
which, if available, would constitute 
20% of sales. Most likely explanation is 
that prices have “aggeary 4 reached the 
level at which the public balks. 
Price control in this trade is the 
GMPR version, which freezes markups 
rather than specific prices. The trade 
estimates wartime price increases at 
10% to 15% wholesale; for example, 
a prewar muskrat coat priced at $125 
now costs $150—or at least $300 retail. 
But any casual shopper can find musk- 
rat costs as high as $400 and even $500 
retail. 
¢ Still Promoting—Last week, as sales 
continued to lag, retailers continued to 
run typical August promotions, and to 
advertise chopped prices. And long- 
range Observers commented that from 
here on fur coat prices—in the low priced 
brackets especially—are likely to begin 
the long road down. 


NEW BASING POINTS 


Action by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., U.S. Steel subsidiary, last week 
in naming new basing points for a num- 
ber of its products lends weight to the 
prediction that recent setting of a num- 
ber of basing points for stainless steel 
was the forerunner to a general re- 
vision of the industry’s pricing prac- 
tices (BW—Oct.6'45,p21). 

Significantly, Carnegie-Illinois has 
set new basing points for carbon, as 

iwell as alloy, steels. Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been established as a basing point 
for sales of hot rolled carbon steel bars 
and small shapes produced by na, 
lilinois in that area. Youngstown has 
also been made a basing point for alloy. 
hot rolled bars, spring steel flats, alloy 
bar strip, and alloy strip other than bar 
strip. 

Pittsburgh has been made a basing 
point for sales of ferro-manganese. 
Pittsburgh and Chicago are set as basing 
points for spiegeleisen, ferro-alloy of 
high manganese content. 


FTC CONTINUES DRIVE 


While the steel industry moves 
toward a more competitive system of 
pricing, the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
continues its campaign against deliv- 
red price systems (BW —Oct.13’45, 
p95). This week, the commission handed 
town an amended complaint against 
he Chain Institute, Inc., its officers, 
and 18 member manufacturers, charging 
pice discrimination in violation of the 
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High costs and frequent servicing are 
the shortest route to the industrial ashcan! 
It’s time for you to know that your engi- 
neers and designers have considered all 
the advantages of STOW Flexible Shaft- 
ing. It’s time to be certain that your new 
products will employ this method of manu- 
facture and eliminate installation of com- 
plicated systems of rigid shafting, uni- 


versals and gears. Your postwar sales chart will show the results, 
due to more compact design—modern, trouble-free performance— 
and quick, infrequent servicing. 


Write today for this new book that’s designed to help you— 
the executive—show your designers the modern, direct route to 
greater sales and greater reliability of your product. 
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MANUFACTURING CO 
425 STATE ST 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


In order to make unnecessary any exact alignment between 
motor and tool spindle in assembling this ingenious sash 
cut-off and boring machine, a Stow Flexible Shaft (see “1” 
illus.) was used to transmit the power. A standard Stow ball- 
bearing handpiece (see “2” illus.) was clamped to the 
machine table, to provide adequate support for the working 
end. No other bearing was necessary. 


* This 


Book is FREE—We ask only that 
you read it carefully! 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please 


send my copy of the book, “The 


How and Why of Flexible Shafting.” 
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Address 


State 
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KNOWS HOW! 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines!4, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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rue LIQUIDOMETER 


Robinson-Patman law as a result of the 
manufacturers’ individual use of a sys- 
tem of delivered price quotations in 
sales of welded, weldless, and tire chain. 
The original complaint (brought in 
1942) had alleged a conspiracy in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. Since 1936, 
however, the Robinson-Patman anti- 
price-discrimination amendment has 
given FTC a weapon against delivered 
price systems which doesn’t require 
proof of yo The complaint 
against the chain industry has now been 
modified to take advantage of this, 


Co-op Idea Gains 


Indiana farm groups’ store 
is on producer-owner plan. Cus- 
tomer benefits only by member- 
ship in sponsoring agency. 


Farmers’ efforts to bypass the mid- 
dleman and get a bigger share of the 
consumer’s food dollar (latest Agricul- 
ture Dept. figures show they now 
receive, on the average, about 54¢) 
range from roadside vegetable stands 
to claborate supermarkets, The latest 
venture in this direction is Cooperative 
P. & C. Family Foods of Indiana, Inc., 
sponsored by the Indiana Farm Bureau 

ooperative Assn. and affiliated groups. 
© Sell at Market Level—The Indiana 
a will be closely modeled on a 
similar setup in New York State, Co- 
operative P. & C. Family Foods, Inc. 

his one, started in 1941, now owns 
nine supermarkets in’ such cities as 
Ithaca, Elmira, and Batavia, and five 
smaller dairy products and cgg stores, 
four of them in metropolitan Brooklyn. 
Originally founded by the Cooperative 
rag ue Federation Exchange, 
the New York P. & C. is now independ- 
ent (though it has kept GLF money in 
exchange for preferred stock). Mem- 
bers are local cooperative marketing 
associations, of which the Finger Lakes 
honey producers’ co-op and a GLF 
cannery are typical. 

The P. & C. stores market the 

roduce of their member co-ops along 
with (in the case of the supermarkets) 
nationally advertised brands to supple- 
ment their line. Prices, even on co- 
op goods, are at prevailing market 
levels. 
e Benefits Are Dividends—Producer 
members sell to the P. & C. stores at 
the same price they might expect to re- 
ceive elsewhere. The benefits they 
derive from marketing through P. & C. 
are in the form of patronage dividends 
—paid to members on the basis of parti- 
cipation. So far, no dividends have 
been paid in cash; members have 


90 


ploughed them back into P. ¢& C 
finance expansion. 

P. & C.’s bylaws also pro ide 
payment of pl rebates to the sto; 
customers (mostly nonmemb; , 
folks), at the discretion of direct 
So far this has been tried in « 


oo, epee. 
* League Aloof—Custo: 
the ts em P, & C. also will be 
for refunds, but—as in New York —n, 
of the profits will go to the farm co 
which own the stores. Often, of cou; 
farmers who patronize the stores «ire ai 
members of the marketing co-ops whi 
own them, hence indirectly get a fina 
cial return from their patronage. 

Consumer co-ops, represented by t 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A, ; 
skeptical about the P. & C. stores. Co 
sumer co-op stores are owned by t 
customers (though many do a bri 
business with nonmembers, too) wi 
receive cash rebates—cooperative “s 
ings”—on the basis of patronage. 
the consumer cooperators see it, a ¢ 
op store which is supplier-dominat 
with little or no extra benefits for th 
customers, is, in fact, no co-op at a 
For this reason, the consumer co 
do not supply their “Co-op” brand { 
canned goods, cereals, cigarettes, a1 
other commodities to the P. & C. stor 
e Consumer Co-ops Gain—In Ohio, 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Ass 
(headed by Murray Lincoln who is al 
“haquarea of the Cooperative Leagud 
vas voted down the P. & C. type ¢ 
store in favor of open-membership 
ops which will lean heavily on far 
marketing co-ops for their supplies bh 
won’t be farmer dominated. In t! 
Northwest, Pacific Supply Co-op al 
will support consumer co-ops. 

Modestly, the consumer co-ops sd 
that, in spite of wartime difficultie 
some 200 new consumer co-op stord 
have started since Pearl Harbor an 
that all are doing well. 


LANDLORDS VS. ARTISTS 


Wielders of brush and charcoal i 
New York’s arty Greenwich Village an 
up against a strictly mundane strugg 
with slick landlords and real esta 
agents bent on evading OPA rent con 
trols. 

Interpreting literally the clause iq 
most residential leases which prohibit 
use of the property for commercial put 
poses, landlords are going into cou 
alleging that artists are using their studid 
apartments as places of business even td 
the point of selling their wares therei 
(only a handful of artists market throug 
New York galleries and exhibitions). | 
the courts go along and cancel least 
the landlords can rerent and get a bet 
ter deal. 
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repackage Test 
A. & P. experiments with 
to cut fruit, vegetable 
lage. Sales increase and 
t factor look favorable. 


fver since the early 1920's, when 
sound sale of fresh produce became 
ymon, grocery management has been 
ing to lower costs by reducing spoil- 
t « fing One method is prepackaging and 


Be. fgerating. Various firms have dabbled 
ed by tit fom time to time; now it’s getting 
S.A., geientific tryout by the Great Atlantic 
TES, Pacific Tea Co. 
1 by 1fBales Pick Up—In six of A. & P.’s ten 
a briplumbus (Ohio) markets—chosen to 
(00) y ent neighborhoods of low, me- 
ive “vim, and high-income families—cus- 
age, @mers help themselves to neat packages 
it, a qapefrigerated fruits and vegetables, in- 
minateqmead of pawing through wilting piles of 
s for tieduce and then waiting for a clerk to 


p at afmigh and price their selections. 
T co-ogm™ Acceptance has been enthusiastic and 
brand @@eumented by sharply rising produce 
tes, ammies, but A. & P. says that not until 
>. storqxt month, when all ten stores will 
Jhio, tive the new-type produce department, 
Ass it begin to study costs accurately. 
o is alter that it will know whether reduced 
Leagug@iste will offset the cost of prepackaging 


type @@d the use of refrigerated display cases. 
ship cf™jimportant Volume—Meanwhile the 
mn farqmst factor “appears favorable”—a signifi- 


lies bififat assertion since this department cus- 
In th{marily accounts for 20% —and not in- 
op algmequently 30% —of total store volume. 
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Net profit rate on produce has been esti- 
mated by outsiders at 34%, compared 
with less than 1% which most cor- 
porate chains average on total sales. 
Most of the produce used in the 

Columbus experiment comes from cus- 
tomary sources by refrigerator car to a 
central warehouse. There it is trimmed 
(tops removed from carrots, outer leaves 
from lettuce, etc.) and packaged by ma- 
chine in cardboard trays or U-boards 
wrapped in cellophane, with preprinted 
identification-price tags inserted. Each 
label carries a date code for store use 
only. 
© Retains Vitamins—The result of this 
oe in extending shelf life has been 
ittle short of spectacular. Here is a 
typical comparison in salability at the 
end of five days: 

Unpackaged and Packaged and 

Unretrigerated Refrigerated 


Tomatoes ....... 50% 100% 
3 2a ee 25 100 
Radishes ........ 0 90 
.. ee 80 100 
Broccoli ........ 0 90 
ee 0 100 
Celery—Michigan. 30 100 
Celery—Pascal ... 40 100 
Beets (topped) .. 70 100 
Cauliflower ..... 50 100 
Head lettuce .... 50 100 
RA So aale ssa 25 100 
Brussels sprouts... 0 80) 
Green beans..... 0 100 
Salad mix....... 50 80 
Somes ........ 0 90 


These determinations were made by 
Ohio State University, which is co- 
operating in the experiment under a 
$5,000 annual grant from A. & P. The 
university's checks of random samples 


eal tom slick refrigerated display and storage units, a Columbus (Ohio) housewife 


ects neat cellophane-wrapped packages of fruits and vegetables at one 


0 
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__ ‘he A. & P, stores where prepackaged merchandising is now under test. 


indicate that prepackaged produce re- 
tains its vitamin content, as well as 
freshness, one to five days longer than 
that sold unrefrigerated and in bulk. 

@ May Extend Plan—Ohio State also 
studies the causes and extent of damage 
to produce en route from grower to 
retailer, man-hours required in produce 
departments with and without refrig- 
erated prepackaging, consumer accept- 
ance, and comparisons of packaged and 
unpackaged produce for losses resulting 
from trimming, quality deterioration, 
and weight shrinkage. 

Eventually the hopes to buy 

produce packaged at the farms by grow- 
ers OF growers cooperatives who would 
supply it under their own brands. Sev- 
eral big-fime Ohio farmers have shown 
an interest, and the plan has already 
been successful with strawberries from 
Tennessee and peaches from South 
Carolina. Importance of farm-packaging 
is in reducing express charges. About 
25% of the shipping weight of carrots, 
for example, is now represented by tops, 
and 50% of the weight of spinach is in 
sand and roots. 
e Other Chains Watching — Whether 
prepackaging is adopted by other ware- 
house units of A. & P., or as a national 
policy, depends on its success in Colum- 
bus. Even there its development has 
been slowed by wartime shortages, al- 
though these were partially overcome by 
active enginecring cooperation from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Huss- 
mann Refrigeration, Inc., Ohio Box- 
board Co., and Oliver Machinery Co. 
Meanwhile, among those watching the 
project with considerable interest are 
officials of other corporate chains, not a 
few of whom have been around to see 
how the A. & P. experiment compares 
with their own, tentative plans. 


ARMY MAGAZINE SURVIVES 


“Army Motors,” a slightly larger than 
pocket-size magazine distributed during 
the war to Army Ordnance personnel 
to help solve maintenance problems, 
appeared to be headed for suspension, 
along with other service publications 
when Amny printing and binding funds 
were sharply curtailed. 

But the wartime editors of the maga- 
zine intend to make a commercial ven- 
ture out of it. They have filed rights to 
the name and will shortly incorporate as 
publishers. With the last Army-spon- 
sored issue broadsides advised readers 
that the publication will be continued, 
and mailed monthly to subscribers for 
$3 a year. 

Wartime distribution to ordnance 
maintenance servicemen was around 
211,000. The commercial sponsors say 
that = already have several thou- 

oF 


sand ications for subscriptions, and 
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Has free enterprise 
received a real “go- 
ahead’”’ signal yet? 


Here's how taxation 
public expenditure 

federal fiscal policy 
affects the prospects of a vigor- 

ous free economy— 


Here is a candid, sane analysis of what 
you, as a business man, are up against in 
the swing-back to a strong, free enterprise 
economy—-demonstrating point by point the 
fiveal measures which will give healthy, 
vigorous initiative an encouraging boost, 
and the measures which will stifle private 
enterprise and lead us further down the 
road to a government-controlled economy. 
These important articles demonstrate ex- 
actly how each vital fiscal issue of the 
day affects business—taxation, the national 
income, the federal budget, government 
deficit financing, public expenditure, etc. 


GUIDEPOSTS 


to a 


FREE ECONOMY 


Series of Essays on Enterprise 
and Government Finance 


By Hartey L. Lutz 
Professor of Public Finance, Princeton University 
Chief Economist of the Tax Foundation 


206 pages, 5% x 8%, 27 tables, $2.00 
Thia book will help you realize what may hap- 
pen to our economy before it'a too late. Ite 
keen analyaia of the kind of thinking which 
would hide behind a government-controtied 
economy as a safe way of avoiding another de- 
preasion ia «a challenge to American business 
to show once more that private initiative can 
atill do the job, 


Here ere some of the vite! current Issues 
discussed: 


Large-scale government competition 

Gaverganent subsidies te insure a certain wage 
eve 

Spectal taxation on profits above a certain norm 
on tnvested capital 

Defictt fnancing 

The government as job-provider 

Polley and methods of postwar debt manage- 
ment 

Effect of the tax load on productive forces in 


MeGrew-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd S?., N. ¥. C. 18 

Send me Lute’s GUIDEPOSTS TO A FREE ECONOMY 
for 10 days examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $23.00, plex few cents postage, or returm book post- 
paid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name ePeEErrrirr iti irri) 
Address 

City and State 
Company . ee ‘ SeEteTeeeerrrrrrerrr Tt). y 
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Pesition 
(Reoks sent on appreval in the U. S&S. amily.) 


that they will go ahead as soon as a 
total of 10,000 is reached. 

As soon as circulation is stabilized 
the publication will seek advertising. 
Offices have been set up by Norman FE. 
Colton, editor, in the Industrial Bank 
Building, Detroit, a few blocks from 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
Detroit, where publication was central- 
ized during the war, 


Rift Over Linage 


Four Chicago newspapers 
may break with Media Records 
in controversy over split-run 
and part-run advertising count. 


~ Four Chicago daily newspapers—the 
Daily News, Herald-American, ‘Times, 
and Sun—and Media Records, Inc., in- 
dependent service which keeps tab on 
newspaper advertising linage, appar- 
ently are at loggerheads over Media 
Records’ system of measuring linage. 

The four contend that present meas- 

urement techniques make Col. Robert 
R. McCormick's Chicago Tribune look 
—* their expense. A change in 
these techniques would help them all, 
but probably most of all Marshall Field’s 
Chicago Sun, the ‘Tribune’s only morn- 
om, haw tition, 
e Break Threatened—If Media Records 
does not change its system, the four 
threaten to break away from Media on 
Jan. 1, and to establish their own meas- 
urement service. When P. L. Carty, 
Media’s president, returned to New 
York from Chicago this week, a com- 
promise was still not in sight, but the 
papers’ Jan. 1 deadline left plenty of 
time for Media to meet their demands 
—which are not publicly specified—or for 
them to back down. 

Core of the controversy is the charge 
that Media has been measuring “from 
one to four” editions of the Tribune in 
addition to the one edition that it 
measures for most clients to determine 
total advertising linage. 

e Split-Run Advertising—The protesting 
= say that this system inflates the 
ribune’s linage record, strengthening 
its already dominant position as an ad- 
vertising medium, by counting each 
of the Tribune’s split-run advertis- 
ing (in which one ad appears in half 
the press run, another in the other half) 
as two pages. The Tribune also carries 
more part-run advertising (chiefly in 
Sunday editions) than other Chicago 
papers—employment want ads and retail 
store advertising. 

With newsprint shortages putting a 
premium on advertising space, the vol- 
ume of the Tribune's split-run advertis- 
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AT LEAST IT’S A HOUSE peng 
han 

Milton Strong of Colorado Spring the twe 

five " 


knew he could expect squawks wh 

0 mal 
he moved an old house (above) in )PA Pr 
a select neighborhood, So he diiyis will 
armed potential protesters with @owin 


ornamental display board. It carriggptailer's 
a sketch of plans for rebuilding a ie : 
begs: “Don’t get excited yet. It wi yy 
look like this eventually—we hopcfihar me 

cep ¢€ 
ing increased during the war. As lo wash 
as paper restrictions held down t e i 
amount of advertising the other fo Wy 400 
papers could accept, they weren’t mu — ae 


concerned about Media Records’ tec 
niques, bat when WPB began Ietti 
down the bars on newsprint they 
came restive. 
e Sun vs. Tribune—The Tribune's 
linage totals mean less to the afternod 
papers—they are all in the same bo 
competing for evening-paper adverti 
ing business—than to the Sun. Concei 
ably the Sun would like some of t 
ite as well as part-run, busine 
ut with the Sun’s circulation of 361 
000 daily, 428,602 Sunday, advertise 
apparently have not been as willing 
pay for split-run ads that would reac 
only around 175,000 readers, compar 
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to the 500,000 reached in a split-run o 1% | 
the Tribune, with its more than a mi xis, 


lion daily circulation. 

The Sunday Sun has no counterpa 
of the Tribune’s exclusively city-subu 
ban-metropolitan editions, carrying ct 
store advertising not carried in regu 
editions (part-run). 

@ Of Interest to All—All four pape 
of course, are interested mm linage 1 
ords that will make them look bett 
alongside the Tribune—on the theo 
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, advertising goes where advertising 
dy 15. 

Media Records refuses to comment 
the controversy, but its failure to 
et the papers’ terms presumably stems 
» reluctance to depart from tech- 
wes standardized in the 52 cities 
we it now measures linage. A change 
system of measurement to mect a 
petitive situation which is virtually 
yralleled clsewhere might be ex- 
ted to increase the cost of Media 
words’ service. 


5. 


District of Columbia and every 
in the union (except Tennessee) 
celebrate Thanksgiving on Nov. 22, 
fourth Thursday, this year. Tennes- 
will celebrate on Nov. 29. Federal 
ynow requires the President to name 
fourth aT bnssdan: States that insist 
» sticking with the traditional last 
ursday of the month thus have a 
ance to show their individuality only 
the two years out of seven when there 
five Thursdays. . . . Retailers may 
ow mark their merchandise simp 
)PA Price” instead of “Ceiling Price.” 
is will do away with. the need for 
bowing both a ceiling price and the 
tailers actual selling price, when the 
tter is lower, since “OPA Price” 
cans simply that the price is within 
he law. . . . Christmas for retailers this 
at means a golden opportunity to 
cep ersatz merchandise from their 
elves. Many stores (like a big depart- 
pent store which recently advertised 
nuine calfskin handbags when it had 
ly 400 in stock, expects to display no 
re until after the erst of the each are 
» lett ding back new mechandise until they 
they here closed out the tag-ends of Victory 
* BRodels. . . . Speculators won’t pick up 
uigains in surplus sales of used office 
wachinery. OPA has established dollar- 
nd-cent prices on such sales, which 
present a rollback to the level of prices 
d rental rates prevailing in March, 
42... . Abandonment of WPB style 
strictions (introduced as conservation 
casures) on such items of clothing as 
omen’s stockings and men’s shirts will 
ke the price line on clothing tougher 
n ever for OPA to hold. New styles 
ill provide an excuse for boosting 
nees. , . . Many department and spe- 
halty stores will give charge account 
tomers first crack at nylon hosiery, 
hen th t it. Saks Fifth Avenue in 
ew York City and Nieman-Marcus in 
alias are doing this. . . . Federal Trade 
ommission has ordered the John B. 
btetson Co., maker and distributor of 
men’s hats, to cease and desist from 
ndry price discriminations among 
iealers, in violation of the -Robinson- 
ratman law (BW—Jun.17'44,p98). 
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Cc... improved 


to expedite 


your peacetime business .. . 


| igen in rigorous wartime use by 
Government and industry, the new 
Electronic Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Cameo dictating machine is now avail- 
able for general peacetime use. 


The “AE” stands on your desk or in 
a cabinet or floor stand. You speak in 
a low, conversational tone to the light- 
weight hand microphone, which also 
acts as a loud speaker for “listening 
back.” Sensitive voice pick-up and im- 
proved Electronic recording enable you 
to dictate with absolute privacy under 
any conditions. An adjustable volume 
control enables your secretary to regu- 
late the playback for easy transcrip- 
tion. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation will 


cd 


The New Dictaphone Model “AE” 
Electronic Dictating Machine 


Adds the extra convenience and fidelity of 
Electronic Recording to the many exclusive 
operating advantages of the popular Dicta- 
phone Cameo Model dictating machine. Avail- 
able for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. 


double your ability to get things done. 
It frees your secretary from the time- 
waste of two-person dictation—enables 
her to do other important work for you. 

A Dictaphone representative will be 
happy to show you the “AE” and other 
Dictaphone models at your conven- 
ience. Consult your phone book or 
write for free descriptive literature. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, 
Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the ¢ toned bermaconrameg of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, makers of Acoustic and ic di 
sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


dictating machines and other 


LABOR 


C.|.O. Covets the Waterfront 


Harry Bridges and left-wing maritime union seize dock strike 
in New York as opportunity to raid old-line affiliate of A. F.L. by 
taking over rank-and-file revolt against Ryan leadership. 


Complacent A.F.L. chiefs have been 
assuming that some happy moments 
were going to be spent at the federa- 
tion’s executive council meetings which 
opened this week in Cincinnati, in 
gloating over the disintegration of cer- 
tain C.1.O. unions. The theory was 
that layoffs would riddle C.I.O. organi- 
zations which had their strength in the 
war plants, and that the A.F.L. would 
pick up the pieces. 

e Dock Union Raided—The possibility 


V-J Day when the C.I.O. seized the 
leadership of the wage-increase drive 
and rallied not only its own members, 
but many A.F.L. followers as_ well, 
around the now-standard “52 for 40 or 
fight” slogan. 

And the A.F.L.’s position was made 
even more unhappy when it became 
clear last week that the rank-and-file 
revolt against Joseph Ryan’s leadership 
in A.F.L.’s International Longshore- 
men’s Assr., responsible for the New 


by the C.1.O. for a raiding 
against an old-line federatio 
New York’s 35,000 steved 
up the most important si: 
group on the East Coast’s \ 
Thus the first look at tl 
sheet, nine weeks after the 
showed that the C.I.0. wa 
maintaining its position vi 
A.F.L. but also, as far as the |} 
docks are concerned, had the ; 
on the defensive. 
e How It Developed—Yet if t! 


vis tf 
t Co 


leratig 


move in the New York pier stiike 
as a surprise to the A.F.L. | ver: 


there was foundation for a st 


picion that it came as an equai s 
to C.1.O. president Philip Mur:uy. ’ 


is the way the walkout develo 


the biggest A.F.L.-C.L.O. scrap in year 


In the afternoon of Oct. 1 a 


gang q 


dock workers abruptly quit loading ¢ 
Grace Line ship, Daulton Mann, at 


North River 


ier in a dispute involyi 


the size of the sling load. Their co 
plaint was that sling loads had risen tf 


of gloating diminished steadily after York dock strike, was being exploited weights of 6,000 Ib. during the war anf 


Brawny Joseph P. Ryan (above, right) got himiself elected 
president for a life term at the last meeting of his Inte 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. but this week he wor 
dered how much job security he really had. Insurgent 
stevedores in the Port of New York were being led ina 
strike by smiling William E. Warren (above, left) who 
had 30,000 out of a normal complement of 35,000 of 
their jobs. Strongly reminiscent of what happened in 
1934 when Harry Bridges took the West Coast branch 
of I.L.A. away from Ryan, the parallel became mor 
exact as Bridges, himself, turned up in New York, sat # 
the right hand of Ferdinand Smith, secretary of the 
C.I.0.’s National Maritime Union, as Smith wrote tel 
grams designed to undermine Ryan—by offering N.M_.U 
assistance to the revolutionists. 
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| ta big step along the way—what a thrill it was to 
have actually graduated from school, after all those 
years! People who have remodeled their homes tell us 
they get much the same sort of thrill when the job gives 
See them something even beyond their fondest dreams... like 
this grand playroom. 

That’s a thrill you can have, too, if you want the ad- 
—— of a new home without moving away from old 


elected 
s Inter 


REMEMBER THE THRILL 
OF YOUR GRADUATION ? 


with walls painted in the new Gold Bond Suntlex colors, 
specially developed by leading color stylists for more 

livable painted walls. 
Yes, remodeling can give you a thrill when you know 
ou’re doing the job mght. And that’s easy with Gold 
nd materials. There are over 152 of them all deve- 
loped, manufactured and sold by National Gypsum 
Company. But to get the results you want means careful 
lanning. The person to help you do that is your friend 
in the building business, your loner and building mate- 
rial dealer. Consult him about your plans. And when 
he suggests Gold Bond materials, follow his advice. For 
then you'll be getting the best! 


__ Mj frends and neighbors. A game room done in cozy knott 
© WOME pine Gold Sunt Wood-Grain Board. Or that extra bat 
Surge or modernized kitchen with gleaming walls of Gold Bond 
ed in af Tile Board. Or a bedroom im the attic, done in a jiffy 
t) who with Fireproof Gold Bond G 
100 off{| &™m Board nailed right to the 
ned it studs. Or a smart living room 
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‘BUILD BETTE 


; GOLD 


National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 
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THEY ‘VE CAUGHT HIM 
EVERY DAY FOR A WEEK. HE 
KEEPS FALLING FOR THAT 1f/ 


SLEEK, STRONG ROEBLING / /f 


WIRE ROPE. 


SMART BUYERS LIKE 
THE LOOKS OF OTHER 
ROEBLING PRODUCTS 
TOO-ELECTRICAL CABLE 
WIRE SCREEN ANDO 

STRIP STEEL. 


& 


won * 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... house 
wire to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 
heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire . . . 


all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 


~6. 


© ROEBLING. 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND ¢ FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES = 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS — 1 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND | 
AND SHAPED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
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they were being kept at that s. ¢. Ty 
demanded a sling load limit 
Ib. which would reduce the 
which the dockline sling lo 
be handled. 

e Walkout Spreads—The walko + sp; 
up and down the waterfront 1: 1ti| + 

days later 15,000 longshore: n } 

left their jobs. Ryan, LL.A. p:cside: 
went into immediate negotiations y 

the New York Shipping Assi. wh; 

represents the shipowners, and brow 
back a proposal for cutting the 44-h; 

week to 40 hours, raising pay f; 

$1.25 to $1.35 an hour, and maki 
the sling load issue the subject of « 

tinuing negotiations. 

Delegates from the struck pic's vot 

unanimously to accept the proposal a 
to recommend its acceptance to th 
constituents. So conclusive was th 
action that every New York newspap 
announced flatly that the strike hj 
ended. 
e N.M.U. Takes a Hand—But, in {] 
meantime something new was add 
to the strike, and instead of the me 
voting to back up their own delegate 
by the next day the strike had spread t 
blanket the whole port and 30,000 lon 
shoremen were out. That somethir 
new was C.I.0.’s National Maritin 
Union, the left-wing organization . 
merchant sailors whose ships were in 
mobilized in port. 

First the N.M.U., then the other sc 
going unions—all of them long ident 
fied as left-wing—began directing t! 
rank-and-file longshore revolt. For a fc 
days Harry Bridges, who wrested t! 
West Coast docks from Ryan in a \ 
lent strike back in 1934, st: ayed in t 
background. Then he too came int 
the open as one of the leaders of t! 
anti-Ryan movement in the East C 
1.L.A. 
© Left-Wing Coup—It all develop 
with such suddenness that Ryan \ 
actually a day late in raising the obvio 
“Communist plot” charge. And Mu 
ray was reported to have been con 
pletely unaware, until Bridges show 
his hand, of what some of his mo 
zealous C.I.O; activists were up to. 

When it was all brought into ti 
open this week—with Nathan Wi 
former National Labor Relations Boar 
secretary and close associate of th 
C.L.O. left-wingers, appearing as law) 
for the rank-and-file group, and Miltot 
Kaufman, who was defeated for off 


in the American Newspaper Guild ball. 


cause he allegedly headed a Communi 
slate, appearing as press << alnigge 
of the rank-and-file—it was clearly 

of the smoothest, most complete i 
wing labor operations seen in a lo 
time. 

© How Ryan Stands—Actually, any rani 
and-file revolt against the Ryan Jeade 
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| LM Geel Issue Overshadowed 
While Washington juggled the 
hot wage issue (page 15), the 
© © spre United Steelworkers of America 
‘oti qi (C-L.O.) and five subsidiaries of fm i A Finneld 
n hg U. S. Steel Corp. began negotia- - a RUBBER 
> csideqif tions in Pittsburgh on the union eS : 
Hons yi demand for a $2-a-day wage in- 
‘1. whit cease (BW—Sep.15’45,p5). 
d hrouoifalm e The meeting, opening the steel- 
c¢ 44h workers’ drive for substantial 
pov fro raises for 1,000,000 members, was 
d maki overshadowed by the apparently i 
Sotitees FINOLA 


ct of cof stalemated negotiations 
the United Auto Workers iad 
ics yotdim™ (C.1.0.) and automotive compa- 3 Paanees 


posal arlim nies, a development aggravated by — + 
- to thal imminence of strike votes at Gen- a . 
was thd eral Motors, Chrysler, and Ford. 
\¢\ spapm Potentially, however, the steel sit- 
trike half gation packs the same dynamite, 

for while the steelworkers have 
t, in til made no strike threats it is obvious 
as addqi™ that they are prepared to back up 
the mall their demand with force. 


lelegatei’ The steel companies’. first reac- Paya 
spread @ tion gave clear indication of one \ it atl 
)00 longi thing: They are going to inject the A 
smethinfi price issue into the negotiations. ; 


Maritingif With discussions in the nation’s 
ation @ capital now tending toward policy 
were inf which would link wages and prices 


4 « 
hy 4 
to permit varying degrees of rises 


gu in both, natural inclination is to THAT KEEP PACE WITH THE SPEED 


stall off a decision in the steel case 


ting t! ] ible. 
‘or a fe ' ane the Aseribis Steel @] F MA CHINE = SCR UB B ING 


sted tif] & Iron Institute, reporting on 


in a vi steel employment for August, es- Slow-acting cleansers slow up machine-scrubbing . . . keep your | 
din thi timated the basic steel work force machine in use longer. Finnell Powders, specially compounded to 
me in] for the month at 542,700, the work in scrubbing machines, give cleaning action with every turn 
Sof tl monthly payroll at $128,117,000, of the brushes . .. enable your scrubber to utilize its full cleaning 


st Coal and the average hourly and . . ay 
workweek at’ $1.253 and 40.4 capacity. Finnell Powders act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 


evclopdlll hours ctivel grease, so that your machine caa remove the accumulation in 
yan W : y: minimum operating time. 
obvior 


Mufti in the I.L.A. begins by having wide All Finnell Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own mill, and 
Tl Colif@ublic support. From the point of 


each serves specific needs. Setol: An oil emulsifier for use on mill 
showefi\iew of union democracy, Ryan is re- and factory floors. Finola: A scouring powder for heavy duty 
mided, even in the A.F.L., as one of scrubbing of hard surface floors and some wood floors. Solar Soap 
fhe most backward of the old-line labor Powder: For use wherever a good soap powder is required. Finnell 
vars. His iron control over his organi- Rubber Cleaner: For all types of rubber flooring. Century Scouring 
ation goes even further than James Powder: A mild abrasive cleanser. Asesco: An oil emulsifier and 
trillo’s over the musicians or Dan water softener. Finnell Powders are put up in containers ranging 


obin’s over the teamsters. Ryan’s last from 5-lb. bags td 300-Ib. barrels. 
mvention—the first in many years— 


a completely controlled by him, elected For consultation or literature, phone or 
ld ae ne I.L.A. presidency for life write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
Ht a $20,000-a-year salary. System, Inc., 3810 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


lmMunis I o. , * , th 
ontativ it act wee be pad _ Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


rly onfewkward position of taking up a cudgel 
4 se n one hand and holding its nose with 
he other. 
A.F.L.’s Dilemma—Were not Harry BRANCHES 
ly ran Bridges and what he represents— FINTELL SYSTEM, INC. iN ALL 
\adeinathema to the A.F.L.the immediate Pioneer > PRINCIPAL 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Strategic 


In every exchange of public state- 
ments between C.I.0.’s United Auto 
Workers and General Motors, the 
union reiterates its demand that 
wage negotiations be open to the 
press and public. This is U.A.W. 
Vice-President Walter Reuther’s pet 
idea at the moment and it’s one 
which other labor leaders are sure 
to copy. 

Even an expert like Reuther would 
be hard put to produce an example 
of negotiations successfully con- 
ducted under such conditions. On 
the few occasions on which this 
setup has been tried, the parties have 
made speeches to the newspapermen 
eaters and have done very little 
argaining. It’s more than putting 
just another burr- under manage- 
ment’s saddle, however. It can 
used to build the impression that 
management has something to hide. 


Twins 


The ineffectuality of federal con- 
ciliators in the present strike wave 
has led to some searching questions 
in high government offices about the 
U. S. Conciliation Service. No one 
expects a conciliator to have super- 
human talents and pull a quick set- 
tlement out of a situation in which 
firm union policy and a firm em- 
ployer position just can’t be recon- 
ciled. But strikes and labor disputes 
have an invariable habit of coming 
to an eventual end and a really com- 
petent conciliator can do a great deal 
to expedite the eventuality. 

Aside from the quality of the aver- 
age federal conciliator, one of the 
handicaps the government has in this 
field is that its representatives are 
identified by management as being 
—— The suggestion has often 

en heard that the conciliation serv- 
ice be taken out of the Dept. of Labor. 
This wouldn’t, of course, change 
whatever bias the individual concilia- 
tors have, and a new set would either 
start with that same bias or soon ac- 
quire it. The one constant in the situ- 
ation with which a conciliator deals is 
the union (there are now, for example, 
more than a dozen federal agents 
assigned to work in areas where 
C.I.0.’s auto workers always sit on 
one side of the table). And to be 
en rapport with the union—a neces- 


sary of a conciliator’s job—he 
must nl or pretend he has, a union 


point of view. 

Most employers realize this and 
withhold from a conciliator the full 
trust he needs to be effective. 

So what is being suggested is to 
have two conciliators instead of one 
in every situation. This plan envi- 
sions dropping the pretense that the 
conciliator is completely impartial 
and having one from the Labor 
Dept. and one from the Commerce 
Dept. assigned to each case. The pair 
would work closely together, aiming 
at a quick settlement of the dispute, 
but working different angles. 

Proponents of this plan say there’s 
nothing new about it. They point 
out that the old Office of Production 
Management had labor men and 
management men who went out to- 
gether to help get disputes ironed 


out. It worked pretty well, too, 


Split 


The first important split on_ the 
National Labor Relations Board since 
able Paul Herzog became chairman 
developed in a case involving the 
Briggs Indiana Corp. and the C.I.0. 

Herzog and Gerard Reilly went 
along with the company in barring 
the union from bargaining for plant 
guards after it had agreed to refuse 
them membership, while John 
Houston wrote a sharp dissent. 

ry in indicating a division 
in RB opinion of a kind that 
divided the board into opposing fac- 
tions before Herzog was appointed, 
the Briggs case may also prove signifi- 
cant in foreshadowing what the 
NLRB lineup will be on the vital 
foreman union question. 


Perkins 


Frances Perkins, former Secretary 
of Labor, will become a columnist. 
She is scheduled now to do a fort- 
nightly 500-word article for the In- 
stitute for American Democracy 
which will distribute it free to about 
600 labor papers. 

The 1.A.D, is generally identified 
as a “liberal” organization, interested 
in influencing the masses toward a 
more “progressive” point of view. 
Its board of sponsors includes people 

rominent in church circles and 
ilip Murray and William Green. 


alternative to Ryan, the fe: cratic, 
defense of the longshore boss igh; 
purely pro forma. Things bx ig W 
they are, however, the A.F.L. cn bed 
pected really to put up a: ally 
battle. 

By midweek the terms of | ittle 
peared to be so definitely cast ‘iat o 
a clear-cut victory by one si‘c go 
bring peace. Meanwhile the por 
mained paralyzed as C.1.O. seanicn wd 
ordered by the N.M.U. to kev» steq 
out of the winches. The longsho 
strike was becoming a sailor’s strike, a 
the A.F.L., its position on the doi 
dependent on getting the port runniqmee 
again, was going to have to carry t V 
fight into the territory of the enemy 
an effort to break the C.1.0. grip ont "I 


waterfront. 


NLRBon the Rope 


Connally-Smith strike pol 
keep agency from work { 
which it was intended; dela 
stir up additional discontent. 


The National Labor Relations Boar i 
snowed under by petitions for stri 

polls under the Connally-Smith \\ 
Labor Disputes Act, today finds its 
hampered in the work for which it w: 
originally created. In many region 
offices, staffs are handling strike vot 
to the exclusion of accumulated que 
tions of collective bargaining rights an 
unfair labor practices. 

eA Developing Threat—This, couple 
with a congressional slash of 1945- 
funds for NLRB, is building up into 
threat of aggravated labor troubles du 
ing the important reconversion perio 
Although the labor strike picture w 
brightening at midweek, discontent ove 
NLRB’s slowness of action was threaj 
ening to stir up a whole new outbred 
of protest strikes. 

During September, petitions for stri 
votes reached a high of 307. Only $ 
votes were taken in the month. Mor 
over, during the first ten days of Octo 
ber petitions were filed for an additions. , 
200 strike votes, thus bringing th 
board’s load to more than 500 pending 
strike polls. 

e Time and Money—That means 10 
only that NLRB will, in many regions 
be unable to handle anything excep 
strike votes but also that it’s~going t 
have to work overtime—and find ti 
money somewhere for additional fiel 
men—if it does the job of making a 10H 
tine poll for what is a foregone conclt 
sion in each instance—a decision 1 
strike.  - 

In September, the 81 elections hel 
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“t MICRO SWITCH 


ith W 


re SNAP-ACTION 


ke vol Makes wrapping candy bars easy and automatic 


ed que 


ghts an rapping candy bars is no ordinary wrapping job. When into today’s streamlined designs; their precise, sensitive action 
) rapped the printed name must register right in the center of and ability to handle substantial loads at line voltage makes 
' ny eich bar. them ideal for a wide range of electrical controls; the special 
“T)-1iTo do this automatically ... and at high speed... Hudson Micro Switch housings and actuators adapt them to almost 
thy: Sharp Machine Company of Green Bay, Wisconsin, employ a every operating condition. 
me * Micro Switch snap-action switch in their Campbell Wrapping It is possible that your products may be better, more reliable 
" gs : chine. and longer lived because of Micro Switch products. Let us 
" ’ s Micro Switch die cast enclosed switch is actuated by a send you as many of the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalogs as 
gots am to slow or speed up the machine to synchronize accurately your engineers may be able to use. It will pay them to know 
ive th printed wrapper with the candy bars to be wrapped. This ll about Micro Switch products. 
nen high speed Campbell Wrapping Machine for candy bars and 
cor strild ular products completely seals all Portions of the wrap. YOU NEED MICRO SWITCH SNAP-ACTION 
is confidence which Hudson Sharp design engineers have : : 
Only § blaced in Mi Switch prod ; If your products require a switch to control tempera- 
More ee STO SOR peOeecg «+ by making them an tures, help: package products, bottle fluids, make 
5 Oct mportant part of the operation of their modern packaging change, dispense drinks, heat water, control electronic 
ake: machine . . . is duplicated in almost every branch of industry tubes or steer ships. Micro Switch products are 
age re electrical controls are used now used successfully in these applications . 
ing t $ 


pending Small size of Micro Switch snap-action switches fits them well oe rere, Sa. 


Industrial Corporation 
ans n0 ; + ews The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
TOS NN : — / LPR, feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
, CXC 4 ok ae Whiwere as cision, snap-action switch, Under- 
going ti ‘ 4 > writers’ listed and rated at 1200 
ind tq ~ V. A., at 125 to 460 volts a. c. Ca- 
val fiel 4 : ; s3 ————— pacity on d.c. depends on load char- 
ig a TOU ’ 5 a alll acteristics. Accurate reproducibility 
conclu = j hee) of performance is maintained over 
io ; millions of operations. Basic switches 
| of different characteristics are com- 
ms held bined with various actuators and 
metal housings to meet a wide range 
20, 1% of requirements. MS 4229 


~Saae 


ONE 
of these men 
is likely 
to become a 


Costly Casualty 


Every EYE in your plant that lacks the protection of safety 
goggles is a potential target for a costly accident. For insurance 
company records show that for medical expenses and compensation 
the average eye accident cost amounts to $343. Understand, average 
includes the so-called ‘‘minor” injuries as well as the big claim cases. 
And the total industrial eye accident cost is more than $5 per shop 


worker per year.* 
AO SAFETY GOGGLES Provide Positive Protection 


Why let these unnecessary excessive costs continue, when you can 
equip your workers with AO Safety Goggles for about $1.50 a pair. 
Your nearest AO Branch Office will be glad to help you work out a 
sound program for lower costs through safer methods. 


*Estimated by the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


involved 26,939 voters, and 24> 
them voted “yes” and only 2 

“no” to the still unchanged ’ 
“Do you wish to permit an int cry 

of war production in wartime «s a re 
of this dispute?” That is a pre«ty st 
ard percentage. é 

e Drop in Bucket—September © lect 

however, were only a drop in t!ic bud 
to those which lie ahead for \ LRB 
Detroit alone, board members in 

next several weeks must poll some ¢ 
000 workers in 42 elections cove 
companies with from a few hundred 
ployees to the automotive “Big Thr 
There is no doubt whatever what 

results of those polls will be. 

As a consequence, pressure is on 
Washington for a repeal of the st 
vote requirement in the Connally-S; 
act. Sen. Tom Connally, Texan who 
one of the authors of the measure, 
come out for repeal of the strike 
provision but retention of the res 
the law, including executive sei 
powers. His co-author, Rep. Howard 
Smith, already has asked the Hous 
repeal the entire law which labor { 
condemned as antiunion, and later g 
fully used as a boomerang bargai 
weapon against management. 

e In the Middle—That split, which 
tends throughout the House and Se 
is what has NLRB so effectively 
up. Until there is agreement on 
how. the present act can be amen 
the board is going to have to conti 
to work in the middle of a hopd 
situation that is not in the least to 
liking. 

The general strike front brighte 

considerably when, at midweck, | 
L. Lewis ordered 200,000 United \ 
Workers back into soft coal pits, ¢ 
tive Monday. Lewis’ order, given 
the public interest’’ according 
U.M.W., came as a surprise, for S 
tary of Labor Lewis Schwellenba 
almost lone-handed conciliation ef 
had ended with what appeared a h 
less deadlock. Lewis’ telegrams end 
the strike announced that all neg 
tions affecting clerical, technical, 
supervisory employees have been di 
tinued, to be “resumed at a later 0 
appropriate date.” 
e The Other Big Ones—Negotiati 
were progressing for a possible retum 
work of 61,500 A.F.L. lumbermen 
the Pacific Northwest, and on ° 
York’s strike-bound waterfront a 
mula was being sought to get 35. 
A.F.L. longshoremen back on their | 
(page 96). 

These three strikes made up the 
jor part of the nation’s current labor 
flict. A wide scattering of other tic 
involving upward of 100,000 worke: 
32 states, were of only regional 
portance. 
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He's Doing the Work 
that Dozens Did 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


n Napoleon’s time, it took nineteen farm workers to supply food for ome person off the 

m. Today, one farm worker provides food for four hungry soldiers, sailors, or 
vilians, . . - Early in the last Century, it required more than sixty-four hours of work 
) produce an acre of wheat. Now it can be done in less than two and a half hours. 


his means that the record crops produced during World War II have been grown and 
ested by 26 million fewer persons than would have been required if early 1800 
ming methods were still in general use today. 
oday’s farmer is Doing the Work that Dozens Did largely because of modern, scientific 
ethods and motor-powered equipment. Nearly 35 per cent of the nation’s motor trucks 
used in agriculture. More than a million and a half strong, they save an incalculable 
mount of time and labor, both on the farm and between farm and market! 


NEW GMCs... TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
GMC, builder of nearly 
600,000 military vehicles, 
has now turned its full 
production facilities to the 
manufacture of commer- 
cial vehicles. Civilian 
GMC trucks are powered 
by engines of the same 
basic design as the famous 
“270” used in the GMC 
**six-by-six’’...the 


“Workhorseof the Army.” 


INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY VICTORY BONDS. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac. Michigan 


QO) 


HOME OF COMMERCIAL TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . .. VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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Pay-Cut Tussle 


Efforts to readjust wage 
rates due to changed nature of 
jobs bring flood of complaints 
from industrial workers. 


Demands by labor for wage increases 

(BW—Sep.22’45,p99) have obscured a 
tug of war in Washington over down- 
ward readjustments in wages for plants 
reconverting to peacetime production. 
One of the duties of the National War 
Labor Board is to act on proposals for 
pay reductions where a justifying change 
in the nature of a job is claimed. Wage 
cuts are barred unless there is such a 
justification. 
@ Knotty Problem—What constitutes a 
change in the nature of a job often is 
a difficult, and controversial question. 
While a job might appear basically un- 
changed, a difference can exist, for ex- 
ample in, the skill required to meet re- 
vised product standards. Moreover, 
where employers are concerned, a differ- 
ence can exist in the percentage of labor 
costs which can be allowed in produc- 
ing military goods for the government 
and civilian goods for a competitive 
market. 

But while management sees such fac- 

tors as sufficient reasons for cuts in 
wages, labor is unwilling to take a re- 
duced rate where the same welding ‘or 
machine job is being done for peace 
products as for military materiel. 
e No Fixed Rule—The result is that 
complaints of unjustified reductions in 
pay by downgrading have been piling 
up in regional war labor board offices in 
recent weeks. And while the NWLB 
specifies that there is no hard and fast 
tule for determining what is a justifiable 
pay cut, in two recent cases NWLB has 
inclined very definitely toward the labor 
position: 

(1) The American Car & Foundry 
Co., Wilmington, Del., was refused per- 
mission to reduce the hourly rate of 
pay for mechanics being changed from 
shipbullding and ship repair work to 
railway car building and repairs. 

(2) The Carnation Co., Milwaukee, 

was refused permission to discontinue 
payment of overtime to salaried workers 
who prior to 1944 had worked without 
any premium pay provision. 
e Competitive Factor—In its application 
for permission to reduce wages, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry contended that the 
job content differs in the shipbuilding 
and car manufacturing industries, and 
that reduced rates are necessary if the 
company is to maintain its competitive 
position. 

The higher rates in effect during ship 


104 


work were made necessary by competi- 
tion for skilled manpower, the com- 

y argued. Moreover, during the war 
an costs were of less importance than 
production speed. But mow, according 
to the company, it is necessary to restore 
labor costs to their-prewar importance 
as a factor in producing for a competi- 
tive market. 

NWLB passed over this argument to 

reject the pay cut application on the 
ground that investigation indicated that 
the nature of the mechanics’ jobs has 
not changed in the transition from ship 
to railroad car building. 
e Overtime Pay Continued—The Carna- 
tion Co.’s 64 salaried employees were 
allowed overtime pay for work in excess 
of 48 hours a week to correct an in- 
equity in ~_— with production 
workers who, in 1944, were putting in 
unusually Jong overtime hours and get- 
ting correspondingly inflated take-home 
pay checks. 

‘The company contended, in its appli- 
cation for elimination of overtime pay, 
that its salaried workers always have put 
in more than 48 hours a week without 
extra pay, and that the overtime plan 
was only a temporary arrangement. Now, 
the company told NWLB, production 
workers’ hours are back to normal, and 
the plan should be ended. 

The board rejected that argument, 
with industry members dissenting. 
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TO TEACH WAR WORKERS NEW WAYS 


For those who came in late, Casco Products Corp. technicians explain the in 
cacies of heating pads to war workers skilled in producing no-longer-need 


Ten-Year Pea-:e 


With elevator overap 
recognized as a public uj 
New York labor and manag 


ment set up no-strike p/n, f 


he ati 


Operation of elevators has been re 
nized as a matter of public co:icem 
New York City arbitration deci 
which binds labor and management 
a ten-year “peace plan” following 
outline, ‘the federal Railway | abor | 
Objective is to eliminate 
strikes such as that recent!) 
(BW—Oct.6'45,p104) only afte 
Thomas E. Dewey intervened 
e Fact-Finding n—Henceforth, 
agreements on new contract terms 
be submitted to the New York $4 
Board of Mediation 15 days before 
contracts end. If the board cannot eff 
a settlement, or prevail upon disputg 
to submit differences to arbitration, 
dispute will be certified to the gove 
when the old contract expires. 

The ne is charged with appo 
ing a fact-finding committee with 
structions to report back with recq 
mendations in 30 days—during w 
parties are bound not to use strikes, | 
outs, or picketing. Finally, the gove 


Ce ee 


a a 


fuzes for jellied oil bombs, goon gun mortars. When victory curtailed mu 
tions contracts, Casco released many of its 2,000 workers, now is rehit 
them to attend reconversion classes at the Bridgeport (Conn.) plant wh 
is resuming its production of heating units and other electrical devi 
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By Permission—The New York Sun 


tlere’s a witness” 
who was there --: 
and knows! 


@ A man dictating letters to a SoundScriber 
electronic recorder paused a moment to listen 
to the roar of an airplane’s engines which seemed 
strangely close at hand. 

Then the crash! 

That SoundScriber record was a witness at the 
Army investigation. Clearly and distinctly it 
reported to the Army vital facts about the con- 
dition of the bomber’s engines . . . the complete, 
unbiased, unvarnished truth! 

You can’t have a SoundScriber around every 
corner waiting for you with its ears open to 
catch everything that happens. But you can have 


one on your desk—or with you when you travel 
—to make on-the-instant, live-voice records of 
what’s on your mind, whether you're dictating 
letters, making reports, issuing instructions, or 
holding interviews. 

The SoundScriber disc is unbreakable, flexible, 
mailable at regular letter postage, and files in 
less space than a letter. And the sharpness and 
clarity with which it records your voice, plus 
your ability to use it anywhere, any time, makes 
it a vital aid to your personal efficiency and your 
secretary's, too. Mail the coupon today and get 
the complete SoundScriber story. 


SOUND/CRIBER ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
rade Mark 


 ceelanelaeelaeieeetaertenl anion eet eetenienlentenentenententes | 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.B-23, New Haven 11, Conn. | 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information 
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INSTALL and FORGET 


ERE’S one insulation material that will not deteriorate. When you 
install PC Foamglas Insulation, you lick insulation problems for 
good. For its millions of air-filled glass cells are impervious to the ele- 
ments that cause other materials to lose insulating efficiency. 
What’s causing your insulation trouble? Is it acid atmospheres, 
vapor, vermin, fumes, moisture, fire hazard? PC Foamglas has licked 
all those problems—permanently, 


On roofs, in core walls and floors, around tanks, towers and process- 
ing equipment, PC Foamglas is helping to maintain desired tempera- 
ture and humidity levels, to prevent condensation, in all sorts of plants 
all over the country. 

Yes, you can forget PC Foamglas, once it is installed. But you'll be 
reminded of its efficient economy as the passing years prove that first 
cost is last cost. Free booklets tell why. Write 
today for full information on your insulating 
problems. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 673, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks 


U 


PC FOAMGLAS Cee oof \NSULATION 


has 15 days, free of “coercive 
pulsive tactics” by the dispu 
which to effect an orderly s 
along the lines recommende: 
fact-finders. If he fails, at the e: 
45-day period bars are off for \ ha 
arbitrator recognizes as labor’s | ight 
strike and management’s right 
to accede to workers’ demands 
© Working Hours Cut—The ar 
award also gave employees a 
in working hours—from 46 to + 
a compensating raise in pay to nia 
their take-home earnings, then ‘fro; 
wage levels until early 1947. Mang 
ment indicated br oadly that part of 
wage rise might find its way ont 
to tenants in commercial building 
—if the Office of Price Administrat 
will allow it—to apartment |; 
dwellers. 


C.O. on the Air 


Union signs up for ser 
of paid broadcasts as netwc 
revises its policy, conformi 
to FCC interpretation. 


Labor unions, which only this \ 
won a voice on the air when netw 
allotted sustaining (free) time for » 
controversial broadcasts (BW—Jul.7 
p94), gained an even more signific 
victory this week when the Amer 
Broadcasting Co. carried the first o 
series of paid broadcasts by the Cong 
of Industrial Organizations on pu! 
issues relating to labor. 

e Murray Is Speaker—The first cont: 
signed under the new radio netw 
policy calls for a series of four 15-min 


broadcasts featuring Philip} Maur 


C.1.O. president, and guest speak 
The biweekly programs will be car 


on American’s transcontinental netw 


American’s new policy permit] 


unions to buy time was announced 
Mark Woods, network president, 2 
development “in keeping with the F 
eral Communications Act, as interpre 
by the Federal Communications C 
mission.” Recently FCC’s support 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers dem 
for radio time was followed by revis 
of the National Assn. of Broadcas 
code to remove old taboos on con 
versial issues and clear the way for la 
broadcasts (BW—Aug.25’45, p90). 

e May Set Pattern—Union leaders 
pect other networks to follow An 
can’s example. 

Individual broadcasting stations 
ready have sold time to unions uw 
the eased N.A.B. standards. Reces 
for instance, WEBR, Buffalo (N. 
radio outlet of the Buffalo Cow 
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contracted with C.1.0. for a 
. of nine programs at regular com- 
“g] rates and for choice evening 


ye station management took the 
ion that any reputable organization 
to buy time to advance its 
“hould be treated on an equal 
; with all other prospective pur- 
as of time. 
king FM _  Stations—Organized 
's breakthrough into the commer- 
broadcasting ranks coincides with a 
. intensified campaign to operate 
yency modulation stations (BW— 
13'45,p108). 


) DISPUTE SETTLED 


inging down the curtain on ten 
sof litigation, the C.I.O. Mine, Mill 
kmelter Workers and the National 
ot Relations Board have accepted an 
; of $250,000 by the Eagle-Picher 
ing & see Co. and Eagle. 
her Lead Co. as final settlement for 
ns which resulted from discharge of 
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al mta appears to be making an all- 
ions Cig cfort to help its war casualties— 
pport @mess another new crutch (above), 
's dem second from that city in the last 
ay sod months (BW —Jun.30'45,p52). 
4 + aluminum except for a steel sleeve 
y for hi lock and a mahogany handle, it 
90). [be telescoped when not in use 


leaders 


alf its full size for easy handling 
yw An 


theaters, on buses. Invented by 
. Watters, advertising man, and 
gned by Georgia Tech draftsmen, 
eighs 1 Ib., 12 oz.—a little more 
the usual crutch—can be readily 
isted to fit any height. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


Top: Catapulting 
scout plane from 
cruiser. (Official 
U. S. Navy 
photograph. ) 


Right: Huge 
ARMCQ Srainless 
Steel plane-hatch 
cover used on new 
U. S. cruisers. 


A Fighting Ship’s eyes 
hurry “upstairs” 


Things happened fast when a Jap 
ship was detected. The cruiser’s scout- 
ing planes were hustled from below 
deck and catapulted into the air. The 
huge plane-hatch cover had to be 
light enough to roll back fast—yet 
strong enough to reinforce the deck 
and withstand gun blast. The high 
strength of Armco Stainless Steel 
made it the natural choice for our 
new cruisers. Resistance to corrosion 
is still another advantage. 

Industry also uses ARMCO Stainless 
Steel for many tough jobs—and re- 
duces production and maintenance costs. 
In the food industry, its easily cleaned 
surface protects color, purity and 


uy vicTrorr 


taste. In laundries, it overcomes 
troublesome rust. Its smooth, rustless 
finish cuts costs for paper makers, tex- 
tile dyers, pharmaceutical chemists 
and others. And now, Armco Stain- 
less has returned for durable, money- 
making plant equipment—and to give 
lustrous new appeal to retail products. 
Stainless is only one of many Armco 
special-purpose sheet steels. Some 
others are Paintorip, ZINcGRIP, high- 
strength steels and electrical steels. 
When the job is tough, there’s a spe- 
cial Armco sheet steel to do it. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 198: 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. (Ex- 
port: The Armco International Corp.) 
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LARGE STAINLESS STEEL 
PLATE JACKETED MIXER 


Sia 


ro 


DIVISIONS { 


1201 DUKE STREET 


Your special machinery needs... 
whether they be large or small, for precision work or heavy 
fabrication, can be solved by the Special Machinery Divi- 


sion of A. B. Farquhar Company. 


Farquhar’s diversified facilities, backed by 90 years of ex- 
perience, include pattern shop, foundry, woodworking 
shop, steel plate fabrication, welding, electrical, machine 
and assembly shops. Farquhar-built Hydraulic Presses 
from 3 to 7,200 tons, Portable Conveyors for all types of 
bulk or aggregate material handling, Boilers, Steam En- 
gines and Farm Machinery are known throughout the 


world as products engineered for efficient operation. 


Farquhar’s Special Machinery Division is ready to serve 


you. Send your Special Machinery problem today. 


SMALL 
STEEL PLATE 
JACKETED 
MIXER 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


209 miners as an aftermath of s°rik¢ f 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklal : 
May, 1935. 

In return, the union and NL}\B }, 
agreed to drop further court action 
ing $1,000,000 in back pay cla 
the miners, and to drop all c! 
unfair labor practices pending 
the companies on NLRB’s b 

The dispute—which developed jn; 
NLRB’s first major headache {ter 
establishment in July, 1935-beg; 
when lead and zinc miners struck ¢ 
force Eagle-Picher companies to barga; 
with C.1.O. Resulting riots closed ; 
mines in the tristate area and brougl 
out national guards of Oklaho 
Kansas. Mines later were reopened 
der armed patrols. Three 
C.I.O. miners who continued th 
charged that a “blue card” union (th 
independent, but later A.F.L.) why 
reopened the mines was compa 
dominated. Bitterness was climaxed 
a gun battle in April, 1937, when ni 
men were shot, one fatally. 

The subsequent developments 
NLRB’s protracted hearings bring ; 
order in October, 1939, for the 
panies to restore the jobs of stri 
(Eagle-Picher agreed in August, 194 
and pay them back wages. Court batt 
which reached the U. S. Supreme Cou 
(BW—Jun.2’45,p111), and which : 
have been ended in the U. S. Circy 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis, were 
a formula for setting the amount of b 
wages, 


FOR BARGAINING ONLY 


First claims by the C.I.O. that 
major corporation has complied \ 
current wage increase demands arc 
clear indication that the general 3 
demand is for bargaining purposes o1 
and that when dollar-and-cents increa 
show in pay checks they probably \ 
be, in most instances, short of 30% 

When C.I.O.’s United Auto W: 
ers and the Wright Aeronautical C 
of Paterson, N. J., signed an agreeme 
last week, the raise for most work 
was set at a straight 22¢ an hour, bo 
ing an 8l¢ minimum graded rate 
$1.03, and the plant maximum ho 
rate from $1.41 to $1.63. 

But the C.I.O. union could ¢ 
that an example of compliance had be 
set because, in eliminating plant 
equities, many workers who had be 
under an old Wright classification : 
tem had been raised a notch to m 
them eligible for another 10¢ an hi 

Since a large number of these work 
were in the lowest regular rate brack 
the resulting 32¢-an-hour raise 
were granted by the new contract 
amount to the C.I.0.’s “talking” 
mand of 30%. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Though the U. S.-British financial negotiations in Washington have entered 
the home stretch, no announcement of results can be expected until the con- 
ferees have visited Ottawa to check final proposals with the Canadians. 
Credit made available to the British (including London and the various 
Empire units) almost certainly will amount to at least $5,000,000,000. 
Interest, though at some low rate, will be no less than can be offered 
other countries with comparable credit standing. 
* 


Aware that the forthcoming agreement between Britain and the U. S. can 
be made to work only if it is followed promptly by a quick revival of world 
trade, Washington is preparing for a series of speedy moves to follow the 
conference. 

London and Washington will commence negotiations almost immediately 
for a renewal and broad expansion of the U. S.-British reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. ‘ 

Negotiations between Washington and Ottawa are likely to develop 
simultaneously. 

And Washington will invite Latin-American countries to open or renew 
negotiations for broad reciprocal trade deals which will be ready to operate 
by the time pending international financial pacts can be effectuated. 

State Dept. officials frankly admit that their only hope of selling a vastly 
liberalized foreign trade program both to Congress and to other countries 
is against a background of flourishing and expanding world commerce. 

eo 
The wave of bilateral trade arrangements which has swept Europe since V-E 
Day (page 113) does not greatly alarm even the most ardent multilateral 
traders in Washington. 

Many of these deals are little more than six-months’ barter arrange- 
ments negotiated hurriedly to meet urgent demands for food and fuel until 
currencies are unfrozen and normal trade channels reopened. Only a few run 
for as long as a year, and usually they carry a termination clause. 

Their existence, however, is a warning of the unusual emergency patterns 
which could become permanent if the major powers fail to act promptly to 
restore normal trading conditions. 

o 
The British, despite gloomy forebodings about their ability to revive foreign 
trade quickly, are making amazing progress. 

August exports topped £36,500,000 (approximately $146,000,000), 
which is barely £3,000,000 under the monthly export average in 1938, a 
reasonably prosperous year in Britain. 

Rayon and chemicals made the best August export records, with gains 
of 200% and 100% respectively over 1938. 

Electrical apparatus and machinery also topped 1938 levels, and cotton 
textiles registered no loss. 

Exports of woolen products, however, were down 10%. 

* 
It is too early to predict that the new Labor government in London will con- 
tinue and expand centralized buying and selling of all basic commodities, 
despite recent alarming moves. 

London’s official rubber-buying organization in Malaya is not expected 
to continue after the present world shortage of natural rubber is alleviated. 

Though the Ministry of Food will continue during the coming crop year 
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(beginning Mar. 31, 1946) to act as the sole selling organization for Indian 
tea, this trade also can quickly be turned back to private channels as soon as 
emergency conditions are fully removed. 

Latest move—the government's decision not to reopen for the present 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange and allow trading in cotton futures—is the 
most alarming, but insiders in London doubt that the government has decided 
on any permanent policy of importing all raw cotton on a monopoly basis. 

a 
Actually, Washington officials who have been negotiating with the Brit- 
ish both here and in England predict that government-to-government buying 
will end within six months, ot least as far as the U. S. is concerned. 

While this could mean merely that the U. S. government by then will 
cease buying for foreign governments through such agencies as Treasury 
Procurement, it is generally expected that bulk buying will be ruled out when 
long-term U. S.-British commercial policy is framed. 

+ 
Though Labor’s plan for the nationalization of the Bank of England followed 
generally anticipated lines, don’t miss one significant provision which could 
have far-reaching effects on business if drastically interpreted. 

The bill submitted to Parliament last week would give the Bank of Eng- 
land statutory hold over the country’s commercial banks by empowering it to 
request information from, and make recommendations to, all banks. 

These blanket powers will be opposed by private bankers because: 

(1) They would make it possible for the Bank of England to demand at 
any time from commercial banks particulars of individual and company 
accounts. 

(2) They would give to the Treasury, acting through the Bank of Eng- 
land, control over the volume and price of banking credit, a function which 
in the past was in private hands and not subject to political pressure. 

a 


Maritime nations are fighting to hold or regain their position in the world 
shipping race. 

France is demanding that Italian merchant ships be turned over as 
indemnity for French naval units commandeered by Rome when Paris capitu- 
lated. 

Britain has launched the first of two fast cargo-passenger vessels for the 
Australia run. By cutting sailing time from 36 to 24 days, each vessel will be 
able to make four, instead of three, round trips a year from Liverpool to 


Australia. 
me 


Important trade projects are getting under way in a number of countries. 

France, despite the lack of transport and raw materials for industry, has 
reopened the Paris Fair. Cosmetics and fancy-drug manufacturers are book- 
ing the largest number of orders, but machine-tool dealers and heavy indus- 
try are lining up business on a “delivery when possible” basis. 

Czechoslovakia, already bulging with orders from the U.S.S.R. and 
countries in eastern Europe, has just announced that the annual Prague 
Sample Fair will resume on Mar. 17, 1946. 

The U. S. International Book Assn., not to be outdone by its counter- 
part in Britain, is establishing book centers in Paris and Stockholm where 
U.S. books will be displayed and orders taken for individual publishers. 
Other display centers are under consideration. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 20, 1945, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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rade Pattern for Europe 


Rush to sign short-term agreements reveals foreign com- 
sce tie-ups giving central and eastern countries a head start. 
acts admittedly are obstacles—and a warning—to U.S. business. 


Europe is energetically drawing the 
tten of its early postwar foreign 
nde (map). 
Within the last six weeks, 17 bi- 
eral trade pacts have been signed. 
In all, 34 trade agreements have been 
anged since V-E. Day. 
At the moment, 18 more are in the 
ocess of negotiation. 
Finally, feelers have been put out in- 
cating a readiness or a capacity to 
ecute additional ss 
Obstacles to U. S. Trade—For Amer- 
yn businessmen, still obstructed by 
e aftermath of war and red tape in 
eir efforts to reopen trade channels 
Europe, these new agreements are 
mporary additional obstacles and a pre- 
ew of sara inclinations of Euro- 
an traders in the selection of goods 
d Pas 
The first postwar agreements, writ- 
n so soon hex the termination of hos- 
ities, reflect the dire need of liber- 
ed nations, their involved and some- 
es insecure financial status, and oc- 
ionally the unavoidable hangover of 
yt problems influencing trade. 
Thus, many arrangements are strictly 
bartering of goods. 
Goes Where Money Is—Most pacts 
er a brief calendar span—only a few 
m as long as a year 
In some cases the agreement deter- 
ines simply the value of trade during 
stipulated period of time—and busi- 
ss is going where the money—or 
cdit—happens to be. 
Several pacts are directly regulated 
armistice reparations terms, or recent 
‘isions thereof. 
The status of reconstruction—or lack 
recovery—is reflected in the contracts 
d types of goods exchanged. 
The interwoven pattern of agree- 
nts depicts the coming-to-terms of 
tem European countries with each 
her and with their powerful eastern 
ighbor, the Soviet Union, in what 
ky well be a significant alteration of 
¢ over-all pattern of European trade 
W—Jun 945 Ain. pie 
Bargains Coal—Poland’s agree- 
‘nts are distinctive in that they repre- 
t the bargaining of a nation with a 
@ealthy su ae one of Europe’s great- 
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est current needs—coal. With coal Po- 
land can buy as much as with gold— 
perhaps more. 

Acquisition of German Silesia has 
given Poland a potential coal output of 
over 100,000,000 tons. (Other Polish 
gains claimed as a result of getting Ger- 
man land and industry—and sure to affect 
trade by providing surpluses—include: 
expansion of the cocton textile industry 
by 30%; wool 70%; cement 30%; 
sugar 60%; flax 250%; iron industry 
40%; and fine steel output 100%.) 

e Pact With Sweden—In an agreement 
supplementing the July 7 accord (BW 


—Jul.7’45,p112), Poland proposes to sup- 

ly Sweden with $50,000,000 in coal 
(4,000,000 tons), coke (800,000 tons), 

salt, zinc, and tinplate. In return Swe- 
den will ship $25, 500, 000 in machinery, 
ball bearings, telephone equipment, and 
$25,000,000 in iron ore (60€,000 tons), 
fish, leather, woodpulp for rayon, cattle, 
horses, and other farm products. Poland’s 
exports to Sweden during the last year 
before the war amounted to only about 
$14,000,000. 

Poland has arranged to export 600,- 
000 tons of coal to Norway in the next 
six months, and to facilitate the deal 
Norway is lending railroad equipment. 
Norway will ship herring and cod liver 
oil to Poland. 
¢ Boost for Shipping—Denmark, with a 
surplus of farm products, has arranged 
to exchange 25,000,000 kroner (nomi- 
nally $5,000,000) of foods and cattle for 
coal. Poland will ship 200,000 tons of 
coal this year, and 400,000 tons more 
by May 1, 1946. Denmark has granted 
Warsaw a credit of 7,000,000 kr. 
(nominally $1,400,000). 

Even ny isolated by its ex-belliger- 
ent status, has made a deal to receive 


EUROPE’S TRADE: ..» 
NEW PACTS SET PATTE 
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Bilateral pacts (indicated by the lines between capitals) regulate Europe’s early 
postwar trade. While western states turn to America for supplies, the rest of 
Europe, except for Greece—politically inacceptable to its neighbors—and Ger- 
many, trades with itself and with the U.S.S.R. Bulgaria is writing four pacts 
which will consolidate eastern Europe’s interdependence. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS: ALMOST AS USUAL 


On a London dockside, crates containing Austin cars for South Africa bear 
slogans denoting that Britain’s drive to recapture markets is on. The slogan, 
incidentally, assumes a smug tone in view of a report that the first 1946 auto- 
mobiles to reach Mexico are Fords built in an English plant, which unlike its 
Detroit counterpart has not had production sidetracked by labor troubles. 
Determined to boost exports 50% over 1938 totals to counterbalance debts, 
Britain has made a good start. Exports for last August soared to more than $146 
million (page 111), just $12 million under the total for August 1938. 


70,000 tons of Polish coal monthly, but 
must provide the cars to move it south- 
ward. Italy will provide in return manu- 
factured goods from gradually recovering 
industries. 

Other deals involving Polish coal— 

with Finland, Yugoslavia, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia—have been reported. 
Tentatively, Warsaw envisages exports 
of as much as 50,000,000 tons (a third 
to the Soviet Union in compensation 
for some German reparations ie which 
the U.S.S.R. will have paid in raw ma- 
terials). 
e Exchange Plan—Czechoslovakia pro- 
vides another distinctive pattern: ex- 
ports of finished products oe racti- 
cally undamaged factories in exchange 
for raw materials and foodstuffs. 

Prague has arranged, for instance, to 
supply Austria (through the Allied Con- 
trol Council) with 150,000 tons of coke 
in exchange for 350,000 tons of iron 
ore for Czech steel plants. 

In exchange for manufactures to be 
shipped to Hungary, Czechoslovakia will 
receive 25,000 tons of crude oil and 
6,000 tons of other oil products before 
the end of 1945. 

Czechoslovakia has also arranged to 
ship machinery and industrial installa- 
tions to the Soviet. Union in exchange 
for oil, iron ore, cotton, wool, chro- 
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mium ore, and flax. Through Moscow, 
Prague will also get 250,000 tons of 
German coal—now under Polish control. 
e Exports of Food—Denmark is the 
chief source of food surpluses on the 
continent, and recent trade deals involve 
exports of dairy products and livestock. 

A pact with the Belgo-Luxembourg 
economic union calls for Danish de- 
livery of 44,000,000 kroner (nominally 
$8,800,000) of food and machinery 
before the end of 1945, in exchange 
for rolling mill products, zinc, glass, 
chemicals, telephone equipment, and 
other machinery. 

A Danish trade delegation, waiting 
now for busy Soviet trade experts to 
clear the decks for action, is prepared to 
sell between $8,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 of goods to Moscow during the next 
few months. 
eA Six-Montk Program—Neighboring 
Norway, during the six months ending 
next Mar. 31, will supply Denmark 
with about $12,900,000 in technical 
products, cardboard, pig iron, zinc, alu- 
minum, cod-liver oil, calcium, and salt- 
ses In return, Denmark will ship 

acon, butter, barley, honey, molasses, 
drugs, machinery, and radio equipment. 

Although terms of payment are still 
obscured by Britain’s exchange difficul- 
ties, Denmark expects to receive 100 


tons of British synthetic rubbe 2 34 
tons of wool, 1,400 tons of cott: 3 jy 
tons of tinplate, some coal, auto: obj. 


and footwear, in exchange fo: Yanish 
dairy products. 1 

Other recently signed tradi agree. 
ments conform to no particular ater 


but point trends. 

@ Soviet Ships Busy—As a result of ne. 
gotiations with Moscow, the fir + ship: 
of the Soviet Black Sea merch: it flee 
have arrived at Albanian por's, ang 


after dropping cargoes will proc ed yp 


the coast to pick up Yugoslavian | iuxite. 

Even the trade between France and 
Belgium is to be carefully revulated 
France is to export wines, phosphates, 


and building lumber in the amount of 
3,000,000,000 French francs in ¢;. 
change for Belgian machines, :netals, 
chicory, and specialty goods to the value 
of 2,000,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 Bel 
gian francs. (Nominally this would in. 
volve an exchange of about $60,000,000, 
but the real value is probably closer to 
$30,000,000.) 

Belgium and Sweden have set up 

mutual credits of about $25,000,000 
to cover the next year’s trade. 
@ Wood for Cotton—A Belgian trade 
delegation is in Portugal dotting the 
i’s on a pact covering the exchange of 
metal goods, glass, and fertilizers for 
Portuguese wine, olive oil, and wool. 

Sweden is reported to be negotiating 
an exchange of forest products for Egyp- 
tian cotton—a barter deal which could 
evade the limitations on the use of 
scarce currencies usually faced by ster 
ling bloc countries. 

Early this month Sweden and Switzer 

land made a six-month trade pact, with 
Sweden assuming the role of Germany as 
supplier of iron and steel goods, radios, 
chemicals, household goods, and some 
foods, in exchange for Swiss dyes, tex- 
tiles, and luxury manufactures. 
e Storm of Protest—Spain’s recent deal 
to supply France with $80,000,000 
worth of food, pyrites, and cork in ex- 
change for scrap iron, engineering equip- 
ment, bauxite, power, and French Afn- 
can phosphates has raised a storm of 
protest from leftists in France over deal- 
ing with Franco’s government. 

Moscow’s trade pacts with eastem 
Europe are influenced by reparations 
terms with ex-enemy countries. In 
general there has been an unmistakable 
softening of reparations terms and it- 
creased material and technical aid to 
the former German satellites. Soviet 
mining ry, a have been sent to 
Bulgaria to help rehabilitate coal mines. 
e Evidence of Softening—Finland paid 
its first $50,000,000 reparations instal 
ment—although it missed by $1,000,000 
on its metal products commitment—it- On 
cluding the lending over of an ice 
breaker and the passenger ship Aallotar 
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Luxite, 


C and 4 . *e 
ilated. First time any of them had visited 


shates = Aa the drafting room! 

int of a ie, But they’d heard that an Ozalid 
n e& machine —- recently installed to re- 
netals, produce engineering drawings— 
e value could also reproduce—and simplify 
0 Bel- —much of their own work. 

uld a The Chief Draftsman obligingly 
UMN, listened to their accounts of varied 
oser to problems and said: 


drawn, typed, printed, or photo- 
graphed on translucent material 
could be reproduced in seconds—not 
minutes. AND be reproduced—not as 
a negative—but as any one of ten 
types of positive, Ozalid prints. 


In different colors— black, blue, 
red, or sepia; on different base mate- 
rials— paper, cloth, foil, or film. 


He showed how these Ozalid 
prints could be used in many unique 
ways—for jobs beyond the scope of 
any other reproduction process. 


“Ozalid can save you man-hours 
and dollars . . . as it does us.” 


He demonstrated how anything 


ARTIST was intrigued by the man- 
in which advertising displays and 
ets could be made, and at the speed 
) which a layout could be altered and 
w effect created. 

ow, he said, he could do twice the 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER was speechless 
when he saw Ozalid Dryphotos 
(continuous-tone photographic prints) 
produced in 18 seconds flat from a posi- 
tive-film “master.” Not one bath was 
necessary—just the same two steps em- 


THE OFFICE MANAGER, a man of great 
reserve, examined an Ozalid Rapid Black 
print of a typewritten report and said; 
“T’d swear this is the typed original... 
except that I can’t smudge it.” 
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OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes-Owens Co., Lid., Montreal 
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To be canned! 


A LMOST every phase of prepar-. 


ing meat for packing calls for 
pressure of steam, air or water. 
Which means that the canning in- 
dustry is a user of vast numbers 
of Ashcroft Gauges! 


The reason is simple! For nearly 
one hundred years Ashcroft Gauges 
have won their way into industry 
by the quality of enduring accu- 
racy. They fly with the largest 
planes. In cargo, passenger, and 
battleships, they indicate vital 
pressures wherever needed. Sub- 
marines use them in their hazard- 
ous endeavors. 

So in any manufacturing process 
or wherever steam, air, gases or 
liquids are used under pressure, 
you may trustfully depend on 
Ashcroft Gauges. 

The modern Ashcroft Gauges 
embody the finest in design, in new 
materials and the mechanical effi- 
ciency which comes only from 
skilled workmanship. 

If you need pressure gauges, 
specify Ashcroft and be positive 
that you have chosen wisely and 
economically. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors 
coerywhere ... When you or gauges, ine DH 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write for Sookies CON 


eli ASHCROFT 
im! Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, “‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting speciaities, 


trade with Moscow is designed to fa- 
cilitate completion of the annual pay- 
ments. 

Hungary recently obtained a write- 
down of its armistice debt to the 
U.SS.R., and the return of several large 
factories, coal mines, and the oil fields 
being operated by the Soviets. At the 
same time, in lieu of removing Hun- 
garian industries, Moscow is to have a 
50%_share in the control of key plants. 
To expedite trade with the Soviets, 
Budapest has created a joint stock com- 
pany with a capital of 500,000,000 
pengoes (nominally $100,000,000). 

While Moscow has bluntly demanded 

reparations from Italy in the form of 
industrial equipment, it is reported to be 
negotiating an exchange of food and raw 
materials for Italian-made railroad equip- 
ment, machine tools, iron products, 
and ships. 
e Working Through Banks—A Sovict- 
Rumanian bank (Sovrombank) will soon 
begin financing trade between the twd 
countries. Participants on the Soviet 
side in the joint enterprise are the in- 
dustrial bank, the Rombank, and the 
foreign trade bank, and on the Ru- 
manian side, the Rumanian Credit 
Bank, the Agricultural Bank, the dis- 
count bank, the Resita workshops, and 
the Rumanian Insurance Society. 

Having fulfilled its first year’s armi- 
stice settlements, Rumania has been 
granted concessions by Moscow. Prop- 
erty settlements are to be delayed three 
years; the railroads and rolling stock 
(115 locomotives, 15,000 freight cars) 
have been returned; the navy (18 war- 
ships) and merchant fleet (24 ships) 
are now at Constanta; a two-year loan 
of 300,000 tons of grain (to fe repaid 
with 5% interest in kind) has been 

ranted. A cut of 300,000,000,000 lei 
2 been made in the total value of 
reparations. 

e The Leading Roles—Thus Europe has 
laid the lines of a new network of 
continental trade. Poland is exporting 
coal, Czechoslovakia—among others— 
manufactures, and Denmark, food. All, 
with or without cash, have goods to 
trade. Sweden is playing in Europe the 
role of banker—having written loans ex- 
ceeding $330,006,000 in aggregate with 
eight evtpiae states. 

Outside this closely knit loom of bi- 
lateral pacts the rest of the world is 
waiting for an opportunity to participate 
end broaden the scope of Europe’s trade. 
Most western European countries, al- 
though they have economic missions in 
London and Washington, are stymied 
by problems of payment, scarcities, and 
shipping. Central and eastern Europe 
have a head start in trading with each 
other and with the Soviets which it will 
take the western countries some time to 
overtake and overcome. 
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Profits Tax Eased iii 

‘ n't gel 

New Canadian budget offer cling 

stimulant for private business ane oe 

relief for individual taxpayergmditectly 

° ° ° on of £ 

Some tariff duties raised. adh’ 

¢ cut. 

OTTAWA-=In his first pe.cctinfiif], and 


budget, carefully carpentered t) sting taxes. 
ulate private enterprise in reconversio_iige “nui: 
without encouraging wild  consumdiexempt 
spending or excessive speculation, /iiPanadiat 
nance Minister J. L. Ilsley offered reji@fhard to 
to Canadian industrial and private t, 
payers. 
e Small Business Aided—More thin |) 
000 businesses, half the number payinfifbetweet 
special wartime profits taxes, will on { 
free of those levies by reason of a highgiida. 
minimum standard profit exemptiogmese we 
The 100% excess-profits tax, of whidiiitubes f 
20% was refundable, is cut to 60° wi, and 
no refund. tion t 
The 10% war exchange levy on inggy Tube 
ports from non-Empire countrics hgghe rate 
been abolished. This is expected pg the g 
assist imports ($750,000,000 next ycafif Britain 
seven-eighths from the U.S.). This taj fee te 
try sta 
ugees — 


for 


e Dut 


: gener 


Though J. L. Ilsley has been Ca 
ada’s Finance Minister since 1940, 
has just completed one of his toug 
est jobs: concocting a peacetil 
budget designed to stimulate reconv@e 
sion, relieve taxpayers, and still pt 
money in the Treasury. 
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yiready been removed from farm 
, citrus fruits, coal, and some 
ring equ » ges The change 
yermit en certain U.S. goods 
pusly excluded because they 
n't get in under the Canadian 
ceiling. 
chinery Tax Dropped—The 8% 
1€SS ANGE xx on machinery and apparatus 
payer directly in the manufacture or pro- 
on of goods has been canceled. 
. individual taxpayers there will be 
%, cut. The reduction is effective 
>e.cetinml, and means a 4% reduction in 
to stung taxes. 
onversiofame “nuisance tax” of 25% on the 
consum@mesempt $100 purchases in the U. S. 
ition, Fianadian tourists is abolished. It 
red reli@™mard to collect, and considered un- 
Ivate ta 


sed 


af offe 


»¢ Duties Raised—A cross-current 
than 12 general drift of lowering tax bar- 
er payingbetween countries was a tariff in- 
will 4 on two items imported into 
f a highgimda. 
semptcd ese were on drawn and wrought 
of whififtubes for boilers and other steam 
90% wif, and cut diamonds. One gives 
tion to the war-expanded Page- 
» Tube Co. of Welland, by rais- 


‘y on iq 

‘tries hdghe rate to 20% from 5% while 
ected fg the goods free of duty if bought 
iext vee Britain. The diamond rate, raised 


free to 10%, will benefit a new 

try started at Toronto in 1940 

gees from the Netherlands. 

for Mines—Other changes: 
and oil companies: Tax cred- 

off-property explorations and 

st wells are extended for another 


This 


ning ag eye Exemption of 
on the first three years’ opera- 
extended to mines coming — 
fion in 1946, and applyin 

nd industrial mineral mines where 
formerly restricted to base metal 
ategic mineral mines. 

industries: Allowed to amor- 
ital outlays on areas abandoned 
t of fire, insects, disease, or 


n funds: Increased exemptions 
bibutions by employers and 


ertisers: The limitation imposed 
nditures by excess-profits taxpay- 
protect the treasury under the 
tax rate is removed. 

les: Taxes eased on second trans- 
property where two deaths occur 


en Cai five years. 
1940, ie net result of the new regulations 
iS tougt be a loss of $300,000,000 in rev- 


bn the next fiscal year’s operations, 
$100,000,000 in the current year, 
p Mar. 31, 1946. Last year’s budg- 
deficit amounted to $2,558,000,- 
Ihe current deficit is set at around 
),000,000. 


eacetil 
‘econy 
still p 
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FLEXIFONE Intercommunication 
keeps you on top—key men and depart- 
ments are always on tap! Simply push 
a button and talk—you reach your man 
instantly — he answers in a flash! 
FLEXIFONE conversations are clear 
and natural . . . you talk “face-to-face” 
without leaving your desk! Save time, 
save money, keep telephone lines free 
for incoming calls. Send coupon today 
for free folder on how FLEXIFONE 
gives you Wings For Your Words. 
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THE MARKETS. pwc senonncs HI 


New York Stock Exchange proceed- 

ings this week have been disclosing more 
caution and selectivity on the part of 
traders and investors than has been no- 
ticeable for some time. Profit-taking 
sales have also been whittling market 
values, and more than one broker has 
noted an increased tendency for clients 
to withdraw bids and lighten accounts on 
the slightest provocation. 
@Did Labor News Do It?—Until 
Wednesday, when the coal strike was at 
least temporarily settled without much 
price response from the market except 
in the steel shares, many Wall , Streeters 
had been inclined to blame unfavorable 
labor news for dampening the boisterous 
enthusiasm for stocks in general evi- 
denced in most Big Board trading ses- 
sions since the Japanese surrender. 

Others, however, think that labor 
news has been only one of the reasons 
behind the market's recent growing hesi- 
tancy. Equally responsible, they say, have 
been the increasing uncertainties en- 
gendered by the “unhealthy” speed of 
the August-October advance. Because of 
the gains of 10% to 14% scored by 
Dow-Jones industrial, utility, and rail 
stock price indexes in but eight wecks, 


Whether the 


plays the market has temporari 
to the sidelines to await further <evy¢) 
ments is a debatable point, acco-ding ; 
many of the bullish elements 


Street. 


“smart monc:” 
take 


1 Wa 


However, the bigger play being giv, 
to the low-priced shares has becn vq 
noticeable lately. This is not reassury 


to the more 


conservative 


Neither is the recent increased buving 
various stocks solely as a result of tips ; 


ceived by clients from various advyis 


services. Such tips have covered a wid 
range of recent best sellers, the Stre 


reports. 


@ A Tax Hope—Particularly active on th 
up side this week have been a num 
of the distilling stocks. These are bein 


bought heavily in the hope 


that COR 


porate taxes will be greatly reduced ne 
year. Companies in the liquor tradc ha 
been among the heaviest contributor; | 
the U. S. Treasury in recent years. Sches 
ley, for example, paid $51,170,000 ; 
federal taxes in the nine months throug 
May 31, 1945, compared with the $1) 
078,000 it was able to report availabl 


for dividends. 


such observers think that a_ technical : H 
reaction of sizable proportions is overdue, Security Price Averages 
and they are advising clients to “stop, This Week Month Ye 
look, and listen.” Week Ago Ago Ag 
© A Way of Looking at It—These doubt- Stocks 
ing Thomases of Wall Street, though Industrial ...160.6 160.2 153.8 125 
bullish over the longer term, aren't so Railroad .... 59.3 59.4 53.7 42 
sure, either, that the recent sharp rise Utility ..... M1 WT Ted § 
has not already largely discounted many Bonds 
of the favorable factors in the interme- Industrial ...122.2 122.0 121.4 12 
diate outlook and*brought prices to levels Railroad ....115.4 114.9 114.5 109 
that might prove véry vulnerable to any _ Uiily nthe W15.7 115.7 115.7 16 
disquieting news. Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


on a Killer 


an active member of the American 
«Society, Eric Johnston, president 
» Chamber of Commerce of the 
{ States, has written, through 
ess Week, a message of deep con- 
to businessmen who, as employ- 
ave a personal and a business in- 
in the health of millions. He says: 
an outgrowth of my activities 
s the past year as an officer of the 
ican rt Society, I have come 
possession of certain facts relative 
ncer which have, paradoxically, 
shocked and encouraged me. 
shocked me to learn that an esti- 
1 600,000 Americans are at present 
ing from cancer; that the cancer 
rate has risen each year from 
35 in 1940 to an approximate 
00 in 1945; that one in every eight 
scans will die of cancer and that, 
s ratio continues, 17,000,000 per- 
ow alive will ultimately be cancer 
s. 
gually dismaying has been the 
edge of how pitifully uninformed 
ublic has been on the effort to 
er this most cruel and costly of 
s. 1 don’t blame the i for 
blame laymen like myself. We 
't seen to it that the people are 
e facts—the hopeful and the grim 
are told what they can do. 
s, there are hopeful facts. Certain 
of cancer can be cured if persons 
am to recognize the early symp- 
and secure prompt and proper 
bent. The advanced patient can 
ed with adequate care. 
he medical authorities of the 
can Cancer Society have stated 
om 30% to 50% of potential 
victims can be saved. This means 
through a program of adequate 
education, adequate cancer clin- 
dequate equipment and trained 
nel, and periodical examinations, 
100 to 6,500,000 of the 17,000,- 
mericans now slated to die of 
can be saved to live useful and 
| lives. With a full-scale integrated 
h program also in operation, can- 
ght eventually be made a minor 
of death instead of the second 
t killer of persons. 
e American Cancer Society, made 
the nation’s leading cancer doc- 
d scientists, and augmented by a 
pf distinguished laymen and its 
Army, has just such a planned 


on reconversion back to normal 
me pursuits, it is imperative that 
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the people be made aware of all these 
facts. The American people need help 
and need it urgently. Only with the full 
cooperation of oak mediums as yours 
can the public be aroused.” 


Cagey Consumers 


What is the postwar consumer like? 
What has the war done to his buying 
habits? The answers to those questions 
are important to everybody who has 
something to sell him. Here is one from 
a Pacific Coast dealer who suggests that 
the consumer has surprises in store for 
some of us. What do other dealers think 
about the applicability of this letter to 
their businesses? It reads: 

“For a month now we have had one 
of our display windows full of new 
1942 radios that we have been saving 
for over three years so as to have them 
available for our customers before post- 
war radios got on the market. The 
results lead us to some interesting ob- 
servations. 

“T have long held that there would be 
no rush to buy war-scarce radios and 
other appliances when they became 
available, and, by and large, the reac- 
tion of our customers confirms this. 

“We find that, only in cases of a 
breakdown of appliances or when some 
other emergency need arises, do cus- 
tomers show a tendency to order for fu- 
ture delivery. Now that they know that 
merchandise is going to become plenti- 
ful, the people who have home equip- 
ment that at least functions have a tend- 
ency to shop, deliberate, procrastinate. 

“Offhand, I would hazard a guess that 
after, perhaps, some first short-lived 
rush, we shall find the customers’ re- 
sistance even greater than in normal 
times. They have become accustomed 
to doing without. Now that the oppor- 
tunity to make purchases is at hand, 
they have become unusually discriminat- 
ing and difficult to convince. The radio 
and appliance dealer may discover that 
the majority of his sales will occur only 
after diligent effort. 

“The ast three years have built the 
worst possible selling psychology among 
— dealers, and they may find 
themselves ill-equipped to cope with a 
situation that few of them had looked 
for, completely befuddled by the re- 
sistance of customers whom they had 
expected to be pushovers. 

“The salespeople of America had 
better be prepared to keep the wheels 
of industry going by good, hard, intelli- 
gent selling. The economic fate of this 
country rests on their shoulders.” 
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FIDELITY 


gives you 


HERE, in one word, is the synthesis 
of those elements of volume pro- 
duction without loss of accuracy, 
that is characteristically American. 


Just because it is so essentially de- 
scriptive of the combination of 
talents and practices which have 
made America the greatest indus- 
trial nation, we feel the word 
belongs to all Industry. 


It is a fitting companion to 
“Imagineering”, freely conveyed to 
Industry by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. The one describes 
the creation, the other the skilled 
execution and application. Accord- 
ingly, though it was coined at 
FIDELITY, the freedom to use 
Precisioneering is yours without 
restriction. 


Meanwhile FIDELITY will con- 
tinue to practice both in the ma- 
chines it now makes, in those it is 
actively developing and in those 
which, some time in the future, 
will be transmuted from paper 
and ink into machines. 


Today FIDELITY MACHINES 
cover basic knitting, winding, 
spooling, braiding, taping and sim- 
ilar operations for textile, wire, 
packing, asbestos, rubber and al- 
lied industries. In all, more than a 
thousand widely different ma- 
chines have been developed by 
FIDELITY, both under its own ban- 
mer and for other manufacturers. 


For information which may be 
valuable in your business, write 
for a copy of “Intricate, Auto- 
matic, Precision Machines” and 
special bulletins relating to any 
of the above industries. 


\ ae 


PRECISION MACHINES 


FIDELITY 


Finish the Job 
Wii MORE BONDS 


MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Po. 


THE TREND 


DETOUR AROUND THE POINT 


It is an arresting and perhaps somewhat ominous fact 
that the United States Senate which is often billed, at 
least by its members, as the greatest deliberative body on 
earth should have debated the Murray full employment 
bill almost none at all before passing it by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 71-to-10, and with all sides professing a degree 
of satisfaction commensurate with the vote. 


Several explanations have been offered for this cursory 
and strangely angelic treatment. of a bill which, prior to 
reaching the Senate, was commonly hailed as epoch- 
making and of which the committee majority reporting it 
said, ‘““We are fully conscious of the historic character of 
this legislation.” One part of a standard explanation is 
that the opponents of the bill as introduced quickly won 
amendments which so modified the commitment to 
underwrite full employment that they felt these made it 
innocuous and any further opposition superfluous. The 
other part is that those who were backing it quickly saw 
that all they could get passed in the way of a bill was a 
collection of pious sentiments about the desirability of 
maintaining full employment and decided to let it go at 
that without a struggle. 

Another explanation is that almost all of the Senate 
membership recognized that the political tides in this 
country have run to a point where the federal government 
is going to underwrite full employment anyway and that 
consequently there is no political nourishment in 
debating extensively the precise legislative channel this 
performance should follow. 


e In the light of what was left in the full employment bill 
after it had whizzed through the Senate, however, neither 
of these explanations seems adequate. A more likely 
explanation seems to be that the two major factions 
which were expected to come to grips over it concen- 
trated their attention upon different aspects of the bill 
and thus moved right past each other to their objectives 
without ever really joining issue. The group that pressed 
for enactment of the bill was concentrating primarily on 
the policy declarations involved. Those who lined up to 
oppose it concentrated their attention on the fiscal 
arrangements for carrying out the policy. 

With such a lineup the bill, as passed by the Senate, 
gave room for general senatorial satisfaction. For example, 
the Senate had passed unanimously an amendment pro- 
viding that in submitting a budget of jobs to carry out 
the full employment policy the President must also sub- 
mit a tax program designed to return to the Treasury 
“over a reasonable number of years” any federal funds 
spent to provide the jobs. With safeguards such as this 
against deficit spending, their sponsors obviously regarded 


the bill as little more than a financially disembog 
expression of hope, and as such nothing’ to be » 
concerned about. 

As it passed the Senate, however, the bill not only cg 
mits the federal government to carry out a program‘ 
achieve the objective of continuing full employme 
and to do so by providing as much “federal investmg 
and expenditure as may be needed” but also sets up a 
tain amount of machinery for doing so. The President 
called upon to submit to Congress at the opening of 
regular sessions in January a program “for assuring cont 
uing full employment” during the following fiscal y 
which starts six months later, and to document the p 
gram with detailed (and inevitably inaccurate) forecg 
of job prospects. A joint congressional committee of this 
with broad investigating powers is created to collabo 
with the President in making full employment plans 
to make such plans on its own. 


© To be sure, some of the full employment policy declg 
tions are hedged about in a fuzzy way. For example, { 
authorization to fill gaps in full employment by fede 
expenditure carries the proviso that anything done m 
be “consistent with the needs and obligations of { 
federal government and other essential considerations 
national policy.” Determining what that means will s 
give the lawyers a field day. But there is no doubt that{ 
Senate bill permits an honest lay interpretation that 
commits the federal government to seeing to it, as a mt 
or less routine matter, that those willing and able to wa 
have jobs. 

There is also not much room for doubt that sud 
policy declaration would be construed by many of th 
backing the bill as a solemn commitment of the feda 
government to maintain full employment which th 
scends any mere fiscal limitations. With the suppor 
new political agencies and pressure groups, such as po 
ical action committees, they might well make this pig 
sition stick, too, and thus upset. the expectations of th 
who rely on fiscal limitations to prevent the declarat 
in favor of jobs for all from getting out of hand. 


© Regardless, however, of whether the force of the pol 
declarations in the Murray bill would ultimately 0 
ride the restricting fiscal limitations or vice versa, the! 
remains that it will be a major default of government 
the Murray bill gets all the way through Congress with 
a full dress debate of the central policy issues present 
They directly involve both the basic responsibility 
maintaining employment in the United States and 
the respensibility is to be discharged. Congress has be 
it few issues more important than these. 
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